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BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Berore we begin our notice of the proceed- 
ings at Canterbury, we take leave to congra- 
tulate the Association on one “ great fact’’— 


the number of eminent and beneficed clergy- | 


men who attended and took an active share in 
all that was done. ‘Their spiritual functions 
apart, the most intellectual and learned resi- 
dents of many an ancient English parish were 
there; and from such men every thing is to be 
expected for the prosperity of such an insti- 
tution, A little investigation of the long past, 
where tradition points the way, and a care and 
conservation of the visible (whether in faint 
vestiges or indestructible monuments) which 
remains in hundreds of localities where their 
influence is all-sufficient, will alone do more 
for the antiquities of the country in three years 
than has been done in centuries. Up to this 
period, notwithstanding the researches of zeal- 
ous and laborious individuals (who have made 
themselves immortal names by it), we can con- 
sider no more to have been accomplished than 
the throwing of casual or occasional lights upon 
interesting branches of the subject; but when 
we have eyes on every quarter, and all traces 
are collected, and every individual discovery, 
idea, and communication, is sifted into its real 
value by the best informed and most competent 


By referring to the Literary Gazette of last 
| Saturday, readers will see the appointed rou- 
| tine for the Canterbury meeting; and it delights 
| us to state, that all which is there set down was 
| completed in the most gratifying manner. The 
attendance was such as we predicted, only more 
brilliant and numerous; and at two o’clock on 
,; Monday the noble president was welcomed to 
| the ‘Town Hall by a bright assemblage of Eng- 
| lish ladies, and a phalanx of male talent dis- 


| tinguished in most of the higher walks of men- , 


tal cultivation. 

His lordship briefly addressed them on the 
| objects for the promotion of which the Asso- 
ciation had been founded, and on the peculiar 
| fitness of the splendid cathedral-city of Canter- 
bury for its first meeting. A succinct and well- 
| digested historical resumé was given in support 
; of the latter opinion; and from the ancient 
| date when the intrepid natives of Britain (toto 
| orbe divisos) boldly opposed themselves to 
| the victorious Cesar and veteran legions of 
Rome, through Saxon and Danish conflicts, to 
the final great Norman contest, which settled 
the island under a single monarchy, his lord- 
ship glanced at every leading topic which had 
marked the lapse of a thousand years. Nor in 
his enumeration were events not of a warlike 


| among the objects particularly aimed at by the 
Association, he mentioned the preservation of 
|the works of antiquity which are brought to 
jlight in prosecuting railway and other under-. 
| takings throughout the country. He concluded 
| by observing, that an Association of this cha- 
‘racter, which tended to improve the intellec- 
| tual and moral if not the physical condition of 
society, had a direct claim on the aid of the 
Government, which, it was to be hoped, would 
not be withheld.” 

| We beg leave to express our belief, that the 
| Association, unaided and by itself, will be able 
ito do infinitely more than has been so wisely 
and judiciously done under government-aus- 
pices in France; and that all it will ever need 
to claim of help from our own Government will 
be of such minor importance as not to deserve 
a previous thought. Were it, however, ten 
times as much, there is no fear, in these en- 
lightened times, of its being refused to such 
| petitioners. 

|” Sir William Betham, so deeply stored with 
antiquarian lore that there is no lack of infor- 
mation to be dreaded where he happens to be 
present, was next solicited to indulge the meet- 
ing with a communication. With this the 
Ulster King immediately and cheerfully com- 








character omitted. He spoke of the introduc- | plied, and delivered a very able discourse on 
tion of Christianity, the progress of religious | the origin of idolatry, which was heard through- 
institutions, the murder of ‘Thomas a’ Beckett, | out with many outbursts of applause, and served 


authorities, it needs no prophetic ken to an-| and of remarkable political incidents, such as 


ticipate that the spirit and the literature of} the marriage of Edward I. and the burial of | 


antiquarianism will speedily assume a very| the Black Prince,—all calculated to win for 


different aspect from what it has hitherto done. 
No intelligent person who has travelled quietly 
over the Land (before or out of the ways of 
railways), and taken even a stray glance at 
some remote village church—at some mar- 
vellous stone on a moor—at some cairn where 
fairies used to meet —at some strange-looking 
rocks (we are sorry to say generally) brought by 
the Evil One from a remote distance, there being 
none such in the neighbourhood—at some feu- 
dal castle-walls, esteemed and valued as being 
very pictures of ruins—at some cave, never 
safely explored@-at some magic circles, some- 
how connected with Arthur and the Round 
Table—or some singular traditionary relics of 
no less a personage than Robin Hood ;—no in- 
telligent traveller, we repeat, who has merely 
looked about him, hag failed to encounter these 
actual sights or ignorant wonders, being now in 
our day, as they have been for centuries, objects 
of fanciful invention, historical error, common 
misrepresentation, or barbarian destruction. Is 
it not time they should be understood? Is it 
not time that childish fables and peasant tales 
should yield to truth? 
records of the events of other ages should be 
read? That sties and roads should no more 
be the tombs and obliteration of centuries ? 
Tue TIME HAS comE! Much has been lost; 
but much may yet be retrieved, and much may 
be saved. The parochial clergy who have joined 


the Archzological Association have only to; 
persevere in the course on which they have so | 
Spiritedly entered; and with the centralising | 


aid and advice of this body, the British Isles 


a earliest history will spring into a 


That the fast-fading | 


Canterbury the honour of being the first place 
selected for the meeting of an Association 
whose archives from that day would occupy so 
useful and interesting a rank wherever intel- 
jectual pursuits and the advance of human 
knowledge were appreciated. 

His lordship resumed his seat amid general 
cheering; and there being a considerable pe- 
riod of time undesignated for any particular 
occupation, it was suggested that the honorary 
secretary, Mr. C. Roach Smith, should enter 
into a farther exposition of the views of the 
British Archeological Association. To this 
Mr. Smith very obligingly assented, though he 
had only by him the rough notes from which 
he had intended to construct a paper on the 
subject. [As we have in our last two Numbers, 
however, gone much over the same ground, we 
will only quote the following portion from the 
Morning Post report :—] 

“He dwelt particularly on the encourage- 
ment given to the archzological science by 
France, and on the measures adopted for en- 
couraging a taste among the people for the 
study of architectural remains. The interest 
which had thus been given to the subject had 
tended greatly in France to check the destruc- 
tion of ancient edifices and of antiquarian re- 
lics. The liberal manner in which the project 
was carried out in that country was worthy of a 
great nation; and though this Association would 
not pretend to operate on the same scale, yet 
it would prepare the way for the Government, 
when the time should arrive for their taking up 
the subject. Mr. Smith alluded to the publi- 
cation of the Archeological Journal as a means 
for diffusing a taste for such pursuits; and 





| well to prepare the auditors for the similar treats 
prepared for the rest of the week. 

We are forced to abstain in our present 
Gazette from offering abstracts of this and 
other very excellent papers, desiring to have 
them correct. In our next, however, and, pro- 
bably, subsequent Nos. a faithful and ample 
analysis of ali shall appear in our coluinns.* 

The assembly broke up; and a table d’héte 
dinner was served at the Fountain, which 
capital hotel had rather reluctantly taken part 
in the arrangements proposed by the local 
committee, and did not seem to enter with 
much good will into the business either of 
providing commodious sleeping or eating ac- 
commodations. Above ninety sat down to an 
entertainment got ready for thirty; but when 
it came to the spur, every exertion was made, 
and the ever-ready sterling English fare of a 
Kentish hotel was found in abundance. 

In the evening the Primeval Section met, 
and the two papers on sepulchral barrows, an- 
nounced in our last, by the Rev. Mr. Bathurst 
Deane and Mr. Bateman of Bakewell, were read. 
The former went at large into the practice ; and 
| its comprehensive views are altogether so strik- 
| ing and replete with intelligence, that, were we 
|ever so desirous, we could have no chance of 
; doing any thing like justice to it without ma- 
|ture consideration. Mr. Bateman’s inquiries, 
| though more limited in extent, and confined 
to a locality, are also well entitled to farther 








| * Such ——- is the more requisite in con- 


| sequence of blunders which the usual manner of re- 
| porting can hardly escape when unfamiliar subjects 
are discussed. One provincial journal, for instance 
describing Mr. Stapleton’s paper on a family of the 
name of Are, calls it a paper on Joan of Arc! We 
ought, however, to compliment the Kentish Observer 
for what it has done within its limits. —Ed. L. G. 
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attention—they bore expressly and instruc- 
tively on the subject. 

The conversazione in the Assembly Rooms 
went off with éclat, and finished the first day’s 
proceedings in a style which put an end to all 
weak or idle apprehensions of failure or short- 
coming. 

Tuesday, as we announced, was devoted to 
the opening of barrows during the day, and 
another meeting of the Primeval Section in 
the evening. 

Though the weather was very unpromising, 
from 150 to 200 members and ladies set out 
about ten o’clock for Breach Down, about eight 
miles off, where the first barrows were pitched 
upon for opening. Hardly had the operation 
commenced, when a deluge of rain descended ; 
but such was the excitement of the scene, that 
many of the more delicate sex retained their 
situations, and would not lose sight of the in- 
teresting excavations. It was, indeed, delight- 
ful to notice the feeling with which our fair 
countrywomen, made for once participators in 
an intellectual pursuit with their husbands, 
fathers, brothers, and friends, examined every 
ancient memorial disinterred from the uni- 
versal Mother Earth. When the sky cleared 
up, they crowded round the barrows, and al- 
most passionately expressed their gratification 
as bead (and the wire on which they were 
strung), or amulet, or ring, or armlet, or vase, 
was handed to them for inspection.* Eight 
tumuli were uncovered here, and two after- 
wards in Bourne Park, whither the company 
went in detachments to partake of a sumptuous 
déjeiner provided by the noble president. The 
turf covering and loose chalk being removed, 
the grave, usually about 24 feet in depth, is 
found. Besides the relics above mentioned, 
there were discovered at Breach Down human 
bones that had once belonged to Saxon men, 
women, and children; patera, spear-heads, 
knives, and, in Bourne Park, where the bar- 
rows are rather deeper, an urn resting on the 
glass vase, to which we have already made 
allusion. 

At eight o’clock in the evening the Primeval 
meeting took place in the Town-Hall, the Dean 
of Hereford in the chair; when the works of 
the day naturally became matter for discus- 
sion. A very lively and interesting one took 
place between Dr. Buckland and Dr. Pettigrew. 
Among other acute and judicious remarks of 
the latter upon the habits and manners of our 
Saxon ancestors, he observed, that there was a 
remarkable circumstance connected with the 
teeth of the skeletons of adult persons found in 
most Saxon barrows, by which we were enabled 
to ascertain the kind of food upon which they 
lived. All the teeth were flattened on the sur- 
face, unlike the teeth of those men who feed on 
animal food; and this fact, connected with au- 
thentic records, shewed that the ancient Saxons 
lived on hard vegetables, most probably parched 
beans and peas. The absence of all hair on the 
skulls found in Saxon barrows was also a fact 
of interest, as it indicated that the heads must 
have been shaved previous tb interment. Hair 
was the most indestructible of animal sub- 
stances, and in all the mummies he had opened 
he had always found hair when the bones were 
reduced to dust; but he had found no trace of 
hair in the Saxon barrows. Dr. Buckland’s 
explanations were of a most popular character, 
and, as well as Dr. Pettigrew’s, elicited great 
applause. Two large earth-worms, which had 





* Among them it was no small surprise to see an 
escort cavalier in the person of Samuel Rogers, ap- 
— y enjoying the scene as highly as Dr. Buckland 

imsel{.—Ed, L, G. 





fallen into one of the graves, furnished him 
with a curious theme for illustrating the pro- 
gress of decay, the mixture of materials, and 
other phenomena, which were brought under 
cognisance that day. 

This Section was, as we said on Saturday, so 
rich in communications, that its single produc- 
tions would have sufficed for the whole week ; 
but they were, for the present (Tuesday) even- 
ing, concluded by those we mentioned (see our 
last No.) by the Rev. Mr. S, Isaacson, on 
Roman remains at Dymchurch, where they had 
a station and pottery of Samian ware; by Mr. 
John Sydenham, of Greenwich, on coal money, 
exploded by Dr. Buckland as nothing but the 
chucks of potters’ lathes, still occasionally found 
attached to the urns they had been employed to 
form; and a third, an essay on the site of the 
landing of Cesar, a point susceptible of wide 
discussion. 

The Medizval Section met on Wednesday 
morning, the Ven. Dr. Burney, archdeacon 
of St. Albans, in the chair; and the proceed- 
ings took that sort of general, various, and 
excursive range, which the title of medisval is 
sure to embrace. Old Sarum, the questionable 
pummel of a sword, fresco-paintings discovered 
in repairing Blenheim Church, brought forward 

Dr. Spry—some remarkable old church- 
embroidery, produced and commented on by 
the Rev. C. Hartshorne—Mr. Woolaston’s pa- 
per on Wickham Church—remarks on a buckle, 
the badge of the family of Pelham—and a re- 
cital of grants from the Conquest to the time 
of King John—occupied the meeting with a 
copious variety of intelligence, which, if less 
important than the primeval inquiries, still 
formed an essential portion of these archzolo- 
gical proceedings, and laid grounds for investi- 
gations of the same nature, most desirable for 
their illumination of the fine and mechanical 
arts, sciences, and manners of life, during a 
period which may be classed at more than 600 
years. 

At the close of the Section, a large party of 
the members went to Eppington to inspect a 
splendid collection of early Kentish antiquities 
in the possession of Dr. Faussett; to which 
were added, for the occasion, the collection of 
similar ancient remains belonging to Sir John 
Fagg. This excursion was conducted by the 
exertions of Dr. Buckland, Mr. Wright, and 
Mr. Roach Smith, to the great satisfaction and 
gratification of a numerous assemblage of vi- 
sitors. 

In the evening the Architectural Section 
met, under the presidency of the Rev. Robert 
Willis. Several drawings of mouldings and 
other peculiarities of church-architecture, exe- 
cuted by Mr. Repton, were exhibited and ex- 
plained by Mr. Poynter. The round Saxon 
arch was stated to have been sometimes found 
in buildings of the fifteenth century. 

The president then read the tract of Jervoise 
on the restoration of:Canterbury Cathedral, 
which he had literally translated, illustrated by 
sectional views and drawings. The tract, to- 
ota with the explanatory remarks of Prof. 

illis, clearly pointed out the work of restora- 
tion, and the alterations from the original struc- 
ture. This is the paper which we stated in our 
last had excited great expectations. These ex- 
—_- were more than fulfilled; and we 

ope to be able to return to the subject in an 
early number. 

A remark from Dr. Buckland, who had ob- 
served pigeons flying in and out of the cathe-. 
dral, that the cathedral of Pisa had been de- 
stroyed by the spontaneous combustion of the 
birds’ droppings accumulated in the roof, called 





up Mr. Austin, the surveyor of the Canterbury 
edifice, whose warm defence and homely phrase. 
ology afforded much entertainment. 

To Mr. Austin’s ski!l the recent beautify] 
repairs of portions of the tower, at the cost of 
about 20,000/., are attributable; and to his at. 
tention the thanks of the visitors are due for 
the ample accommodation afforded them in visit. 
ing the cathedral. The Rev. Dr. Spry observed, 
that such a calamity as that of Pisa could not 
befal the building under the active superin- 
tendence of Mr. Austin. 

The other papers read were by the Rev, Mr, 
Hartshorne, on Dover Castle and other castles 
in Kent, illustrated with plans of the keep of 
the former, for the first time made public; by 
Mr. Godwin, on the “ masons’ marks” observed 
by him on the stones of several cathedrals ; and 
by Mr. Booth, on some curious monuments of 
Lincolnshire. 

The conversazione, commencing at ten o'clock, 
went off with very great éclat. There was a 
gay assemblage of the beauties of Canterbury 
and the friends of antiquarian science. A beau- 
tiful medal in bronze, executed by W. J. Tay- 
lor of London in honour of this first meeting of 
the Association, had arrived during the even- 
ing. On one side is a hand pouring oil into a 
lamp, with the inscription, BRITISH ARCHZo- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION, M.DCCC.XLIII, (the date 
of the foundation of the Association) ; and on 
the other, the arms of the city of Canterbury, 
with the inscription, FIRST MEETING, CANTER- 
BURY, LORD ALB, CONYNGHAM PRES.; and the 
date, 1844. The first impression from the die, 
struck in silver, was presented by Mr. Roach 
Smith and Mr. Wright to Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham in the course of the evening, as a testi- 
mony of the Association for the extreme zeal 
which his lordship had shewn in the cause, 
The bronze medal is sold at the extremely 
moderate price of four shillings. It is very 
much admired. 


On Thursday morning one party of the Asso- 
ciation visited Richborough, and another Dover; 
thus far realising our preparatory account, as we 
have no doubt the remaining days will do, 
and prove, in the end, that our most sanguine 
hopes have been exceeded. There is yet 
much to expect from the Venetian Vase, the 
inscription on which, the farther it is ex- 
amined, turns out to be of the utmost value. 
We will not, however, anticipate; but con- 
clude for the present with rejoicing, in com- 
mon with all lovers of antiquarian research, on 
the proud establishment of so’ powerful a So- 
ciety, with ample means to do justice to its 
claims. 


Arthur Arundel: a Tale of the English Revolu- 
tion. By the Author of “ Brambletye House,” 
&c. 3vols. Colburn. ‘ 

Tue English Revolution has been so nearly 

“used up,” that we are almost surprised that 

the author should have selected it for the exer- 

cise of his talent. Having done so, however, 
he has judiciously used a discursive fancy to 
impart a striking variety to his theme. 

Arthur Arundel is the son of a sturdy cava- 
lier; and the characters of both his father and 
mother (a thorough hater of papists and papis- 
try) are well and distinctly portrayed. His fair 
sister, too, one of the heroines, his own adored 
being the other, is a pleasing creation; and his 
brother, Rupert, a striking portrait. He is 
intended as a merchant to inherit the business 
and fortune of a millionnaire uncle, Sir Jonathan 
Morland, a genuine hunx of a citizen, whose 
example is quite lost upon his graceless relative. 
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Arthur, the hero, is slightly deformed, but 
in all else perfect. At school he forms only 
one boyish friendship; but it is of great in- 
tensity, and his friend, Dominick Wardour, be- 
ing a Roman Catholic, and ultimately educated 
by the J esuits in France, produces considerable 
influence upon his after-career, when he youth- 
fully and ardently embarks in the cause of the 
Prince of Orange long before that cause is 
espoused by more powerful partisans. Barba- 
rously treated by a puritanical schoolmaster, 
to whom his mother intrusted him, he makes 
his escape in the night; and a short passage 
here may serve to exhibit the writer's feeling 
in describing natural scenery :— 

“ The rain and the cool night-air helped to 
brace him in his efforts, and his lightsome heart 
seemed for some time as if it would fly over the 
ground with him; yet he began at length to 
feel fatigue, and peered about through the 
darkness, to which his eye had now become 
better accustomed, in search of some retreat 
wherein he might hide himself till day-break. 
Scarcely had he formed this resolution, when, a 
stock of faggots presenting itself to his notice, 
he made his way to the back of it, and threw 
himself down under its rude covert. Afraid to 
sleep lest the morning should surprise him, he 
found, nevertheless, the greatest difficulty in 
keeping himself awake. Whenever a few stars 
twinkled through the parting clouds, he em- 
ployed himself in counting them over and over; 
and when this resource tailed, he was fain to 
quit his recumbent position and to stand up- 
tight, though he would gladly have spared his 
legs, that they might the better encounter the 
fatigues of the coming day. From some dis- 
tant homestead he had repeatedly heard the 
crowing of a cock, and had as often looked in- 
quiringly, not to say imploringly, upwards at 
the sky; but the sluggish morn, regardless of 
the appeal, seemed determined not to open its 
eyes. The rain had ceased, the clouds had 
passed away, the night was now fair though 
moonless, and a sweet air, feeling like the he- 
rald of a pleasant day to come, shook the heavy 
drops from the tall weeds and wild flowers that 
formed the hangings of Arthur’s rustic couch. 
For want of other sounds, he listened to the 
somewhat cheerless music of their watery tink- 
lings, as the floral tears plashed into the little 
pools beneath, until at length his longing eyes 
were greeted with a faint glimmer, stealing ti- 
midly up the eastern sky, as if it were afraid to 
disturb the slumbers of tie gentle stars. Gentle, 
indeed, might they be termed, and full of fear, 
for soft and slow as was the advance of the in- 
vading light, they turned pale before it; and 
though they lingered one by one, unwilling to 
give way, yet trembling in their spheres, they 
successively retreated into the sky and disap- 
peared. Along the eastern horizon morning 
now began tu blush, as if in the consciousness 
of her triumph ; and though the sun had not yet 
risen, Arthur started from his lair, crossed the 
road which he had traversed over night, and 
hurried towards the forest, whose dark masses, 
interspersed with open glades and rugged 
wastes, now became dimly revealed to him. 
Into the most umbrageous of these solitudes 
he boldly plunged, threading his way through 
their leafy labyrinths, and still advancing as 
nearly as he could guess in the direction of his 
home, Through the vistas of the trees, the sun, 
which had now fairly risen above the horizon, 
shot its slanting rays over the dewy grass in 
long glistering bars, occasionally edged by pa- 
rallel lines of shade projected from the tall 
oaks. For some time had the lark’s jubilee 
been musical in the sky; the woodpecker had 


| 





begun to ply his bill; the magpie, chattering to 
his mate, flitted among the foliage like ashoot- 
ing meteor; the whole air became gladsome 
with the song of hidden choristers ; refreshed 
by the night-rain, the earth sent up an exhila- 
rating fragrance; the same welcome libation 
had imparted a brighter verdure to the trees, 
which, as their intermingled branches waved in 
the balmy wind, seemed to be embracing one 
another, or clapping their hands for joy. Now 
and then a hare, springing from beneath the 
very foot of our young fugitive, scudded madly 
to the next cover, becoming invisible almost 
as soon as seen. Twice had he himself been 
startled by startling from the tall fern a couch- 
ant doe, which bounded from its lair, scattering 
on its dappled back a shower of dew-drops ; 
and occasionally he marked at a distance, 
emerging from some ‘ bosky bourne or alley 
green,’ an antlered stag, which, after suspi- 
ciously sniffing around, plunged back into the 
thicket, warned by the tell-tale air that a 
stranger was intruding upon its haunts. In all 
this there was excitement, and a relief from the 
painful sense of utter loneliness by which he 
had been somewhat oppressed. He had now 
companions, for such he felt them, who would 
neither mock nor maltreat him. Oh, how dif- 
ferent were these ‘native burghers of the 
wood’ from the unfeeling occupants and master 
of Luther House !” 

As a contrast to this sweetness, we select part 
of a conversation among members of the Arun- 
del family, which will serve to indicate their 
opinions and peculiarities :— 

“ * Ay, Madge,’ cried the colonel, ‘ you used 
to complain of old Rowley and his wild doings, 
merely because he was fond of playing pranks, 
and kissing the court ladies; but I always told 
you that you would be sorry for him when he 
was dead and gone; and now my words have 
come true.’ ‘Iam not sorry for him,’ replied 
the wife tartly; ‘ for King James himself, by 
publishing the papers found in his bureau, has 
proved that he died a papist. Mercy on us! 
what is to become of this poor Protestant na- 
tion?’ ‘ Psha, Madge, never mind how he 
died. He was a good king while he lived, and 
that’s enough. What say you, little philoso- 
pher? You are always reading and studying, 
and ought to know something about the matter.’ 
‘ Nay, sir,’ replied Arthur, ‘ I profess not to 
know so much as others, for I see much less. 
He was, perhaps, as good a king as his defec- 
tive education, his long exile, the bad example 
of his loose companions, his own desperate for- 
tunes for many years, his unexpected restora- 
tion to power and wealth, and the sudden rush 
of the nation from puritanism to licentious- 
ness, would suffer him to be. I can make all 
allowance for his faults and vices; but I cannot 
by any means agree with you in calling him a 
good king. Perhaps it would have been diffi- 
cult to acquire that praise; for I\am disposed 
to agree with Milton, where he says that a re- 
stored king—’ ‘I desire, boy,’ interrupted the 
colonel, ‘ that you never quote from that blind 
old republican, whose daughters did quite right 
in selling his books to the dung-hill women. 
They tell me he wrote something about para- 
dise in his life-time. Egad, he was right; for 
he won’t know much about it after his death, 
I can tell him that. He will have to settle ac- 
counts for defending the murder of the blessed 
martyr, Charles the First. The Stuarts have 
been an unlucky race, it must be confessed ; 
and we have only to hope that his present ma- 
jesty, God bless him, may prove an exception.’ 
* Not very likely,’ observed Mrs. Arundel, ‘ since 
he has become a papist. It is an awful crisis 





for the nation. {can neither eat, nor drink’ 
nor sleep, for thinking of it. Rupert, you never 
rub your boots; see how you have soiled the 
carpet.’ ‘ Nay, mother, those are the marks of 
Arthur’s feet, not mine.’ ‘Oh! well, if that’s 
the case, it doesn’t signify. Poor Arthur, you 
know, is not so strong as you are; not that-I 
wish any one to allude to his weakness; and he 
can’t be standing at the gate for half-an-hour 
scraping his shoes.’ ‘ But after all, Madge,’ 
cried the colonel, ‘ why should you keep such 
an everlasting coil about popery? You ask, 
what would become of us if we were all to be 
mass-goers? Why, we should become what 
your ancestors were and mine; what the whole 
nation was, till bluff King Harry got tired of 
his wife and fell in love with a pretty girl, and 
quarrelled with the pope because he couldn’t 
get a divorce. Here was the whole good people 
of England, and no fools neither, all of ’em 
well contented to be papists for I don’t know 
how many centuries, up to the time when Harry 
had a crow to pick with the pope, only about a 
divorce and a pretty girl, as I said before; and 
then, when the king gives the word, ‘ Right 
about face!’ smack they all turn Protestants 
before you can say Jack Robinson! Well, only 
a hundred and fifty years are past, and here's 
the very same people frightened out of their 
seven senses about a popish plot, and half ready 
to dethrone their lawful sovereign because he 
goes to mass, and has a few dirty monks sneak- 
ing about the court. If that isn’t a downright 
puzzler, I don’t know what is.’ ‘ Shocking, 
my dear, shocking!’ ejaculated the wife, lifting 
up her hands: ‘[ thought you were a better 
Protestant. Margaret, you will pull off that 
silk tassel] if you keep twiddling it so.’ ‘ Why, 
Madge,’ rejoined her spouse, ‘ there isn’t a 
better Protestant in all England than I am; 
and that you know, or ought to know. Don’t 
I go to church whenever [ am in the humour; 
don’t I hate Puritans, and Roundheads, and In- 
dependents, and Anabaptists, and all that kind 
of vermin; and don’t I ask Parson Chudleigh 
to dinner, and get muzzy with him almost 
every Sunday? Chudleigh’s a good fellow and 
a loyal, does his duty well, is beloved by all the 
parish, and understands how to draw a cover 
for a fox or a hare almost as well as old Buck- 
thorn. Better Protestant, indeed!’ and he fol- 
lowed up this repetition of the phrase with an 
indignant oath. Mrs. Arundel had been so 
long used to these expletives that they gave 
her no offence; and she had even ceased to 


notice them, but her daughter could not help 


exclaiming: ‘Oh, papa! how can you call 
yourself a good Protestant, and yet swear so 
terribly 2’ ‘ Zooks, girl, that’s the proof on’t. 
Why, the cavaliers were all good Protestants, 
weren’t they? and I never knew one that didn’t 
rap out oaths by the dozen now and then. You 
wouldn’t have them more mealy mouthed than 
the king, would you? Now, old Rowley, rest 
his soul! was a swearer, and so was his father 
before him; for when some canting fellow took 
him to task on the subject, he cried with a 
laugh, ‘ Oaths! why your martyr was a greater 
swearer than I am!’ ” 

Another scena from the city-department will 
do all that is required for the illustration of the 
dramatis persone. . 

‘* It was his (Rupert’s) custom (we are told) 
to shake off all unpleasant thoughts, and shut 
his eyes to all disagreeable sights, whenever 
they would impertinently intrude ; and as they 
now began to accumulate around him and to 
mock his endeavours, he résolved to run away 
from them by taking a month’s holyday at the 
Moat, ‘ My dear uncle’—he began in a wheed- 
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ling tone, when asking for leave of absence— 
* you will be glad to hear that the good-for- 
nothing Lady Newhaven, against whose wiles 
you so kindly cautioned me, has run away to 

rance.’ ‘So much the better; there let her 


cally Levi Lucas.’ After this malediction he 
preserved a moody silence until they reached 
the gates of the Fleet prison, the melancholy 
threshold of which he passed with many dismal 
forebodings, and a more complete prostration 


stay. She will find plenty of cattle like herself | of spirits than he had ever before experienced.” 


in that country.’ ‘ And so far from my being 
wedded as you expected to a town-life, and to 
boon companions at the Mulberry Garden, and 
similar sinks of vice, I am come to beg a month’s 
holyday that I may go home to the Moat. I 
have but poor accounts of my dear mother, and 
Tam most anxious to see her as well as the rest 
of the family.’ ‘The Moat? What can you 
do there? After the pleasant and useful life 
you have lately been leading at the counting- 
house, you will be moped to death in the coun- 
try.’ * You forget, sir, that it is the sporting 
season.’ ‘Forget? Thank heaven! I never 
remembered it. What! you would be one of 
the country gentlemen who can’t live without 
hunting, tormenting, and killing poor harmless 
animals, would you? I wish you sportsmen— 
d’ye mind me, sir — would turn your attention 
to noxious vermin, and hunt and kill rats and 
mice, and such like. Do some good to the 
world then. Or if you must be slaying, why 
not go to the slaughter-houses in Whitechapel, 
and stick lambs, and cut the throats of calves? 
Needn’t go out of London then. Well, sir, 
since poor Margaret—since your mother, I 
mean, is unwell, you may go. And hark’ye, 
young sir, mind you come back on the four- 
teenth of next month. I hate impunctuality; 
and if you must be destroying hares and phea- 
sants, you may as well send some of them up to 
Mincing Lane. There, sir, you may go; for I 
see a sugar-broker coming.’ ‘ Done you again 
as brown as a toast, old squaretoes !’ ejaculated 
the nephew, as he hurried towards his lodgings, 
laughing at the success of his own cleverness. 
In reality, there was no hypocrisy, no prone- 
ness to falsehood, about Rupert; but in his fre- 
quent visits to the theatre he had been so ac- 
customed to see rich old uncles cajoled and 
cheated by their gay young nephews, that he 
thought it almost a duty to follow the example 
thus set him. He was still chuckling at his 
success, as well as at the thought that he was 
about to escape from business and duns, both 
equally detestable to him, and to enjoy himself 
in hunting and sporting at the Moat, when he 
felt an arm passed within his own, and a vulgar- 
looking man hoarsely whispered, ‘ Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Rupert Arundel. You'll excuse the 
freedom, but we must do our duty. That’s my 
chum behind, so you may as well come along 
quiet, like a gentleman what is a gentleman.’ 
* At whose suit do you arrest me?’ demanded 
Rupert, seeing at a glance the quality of his 
unwelcome companions and the impossibility 
of escape or resistance. ‘ Here’s the writ; but 
you need’nt read it unless you like. Levi Lucas 
is the name, and as the amount’s pretty heavy, 
and the house in Carey Street is quite full, 
we'll trot you off to the Fleet at once, if you 
please, sir. I arn’t ashamed of walking arm- 
in-arm with you, though you are cleaned out, 
and can’t pay your way; but if yon think an 
*ackney-coach preferabler, say the word, and a 
coach we calls, in course.’ ‘ I can’t walk and 
won't,’ said Rupert, doggedly. ‘ Why, then, 


Abstaining from interference with the poli- 
tical intrigues, conspiracies, and dangers, we 
must now revert to the Lady Newhaven men- 
tioned in the preceding quotation. It is in her 
life aud adventures (occupying a considerable 
portion of the work) that we find the “ variety” 
alluded to in our first paragraph, and by far the 
highest proof of the author’s force and skill. 
She is the daughter of a good house, has been 
| betrayed by a sham marriage, outcast by her 
| family, and deserted by her seducer; and she 
| falls into a reckless career of profusion and 
gallantry. All the morbid workings of her 
strong and desperate mind, her maternal love, 
her sophistical palliations of her fallen estate, 
and her better qualities still remaining in a 
certain degree, to shew that the female Lucifer 
is not nulld virtute redempta, are all delineated 
with uncommon effect. Her violence is ter- 
rible, and her uncontrolled passions a fearful 
lesson to those glorious creatures who are un- 
happily misled from the paths of principle and 
self-respect. She is also an object to excite 
the strongest emotions of pity and compassion : 
were she a murderess, still, under the sense of 
her injuries, you must find an apology for the 
crime. But there is an honesty, and truth, 
and straightforwardness, even in her worst aber- 
rations, which would shine nobly on one of 
pure fame; and in the great change which 
comes over the mother, you are taught to ad- 
mire’ where before you could only condemn. 
In no other production by the author have we 
read aught to compare with this. It is difficult 
to extract any portion to give an idea of what 
we have been stating; but we must do our 
best, and conclude. She is ¢é¢e-d-téte with her 
then favoured lover, Rupert, and is telling him 
her story. 

“* You will never guess my first determina- 
tion when I saw the full extent and inevitable 
consequences of the dastardly atrocity to which 
I had fallen a victim. I resolved to assume 
the title of Lady Newhaven, and to maintain, 
in defiance of the whole world, the moral va- 
lidity of my marriage; and this I assert still. 
What care I for the knavish lawyers whose 
whole business it is to weave meshes that may 
ensnare the guiltless and unwary, and to con- 
trive loopholes through which the cunning cri- 
minal may make his escape? What is it to 





I was married was not a real clergyman? What 
bride or bridegroom, however cautious, dreams 
of asking to see the priest’s certificate of ordi- 
nation? Regularly espoused in the house of 
God, I had observed every prescribed form—I 
had most sacredly kept every vow that I had 
made at the altar — and in the face of heaven, 
whatever might be the hair-splitting distinction 
of casuists, I insisted that Lord Newhaven was 
my husband. He may desert and abandon, 
| but he shall not unmarry me, saidI. As I will 
| never be a party to my own dishonour, I will 
never answer to any name but that of Lady 
Newhaven. Oh, the hubbub and the vulgar 





me that the man in the black cassock by whom | 


own—an object in which she succeeded the 
more easily by convincing him that I was now 
utterly lost and irreclaimable. She married, 
and she has shut her doors against me, doubt. 
less in order to satisfy herself that she was fully 
authorised in purloining the portion of so vile 
awoman, The more I was pursued by calumny, 
the more cautious was I not to commit a single 
indiscretion ; for I still cherished the double 
hope of being vindicated to my father and the 
public, and avenged upon my infamous be. 
trayer through my dear brother Claude, who 
was shortly expected home, and whose high 
sense of honour was as unimpeachable as his 
bravery. This fond hope, to which my very 
heart-strings had tied themselves, was destined, 
like every other, to be cruelly disappointed, 
My dear, dear Claude was killed at the siege 
of Buda only two days before his intended de- 
parture from the army and return to England! 
Nor was this calamity the only one I had to 
endure at thisjuncture. A neighbouring clergy. 
man having called at Fleetwood Abbots to re- 
monstrate against my being discarded from the 
family, my father, always choleric, was excited 
by his interference to such an excess of passion, 
that he broke a blood-vessel, and died in two 
hours. Now did my step-mother gather the 
full fruits of her calumnies and her cajolery, 
The bulk of the property was left to her with- 
out condition, my proscribed name not being 
even mentioned in the will. To justify her 
own usurpation, and prove that I had justly 
forfeited all claims to my inheritance, she 
scrupled not to lay my father’s death at my 
door, and to brand me—me, to whom his life, 
spite of his injustice, was as precious as my 
own, with the horrible name of parricide! Mark, 
Rupert, by what a sad and strange fatality all 
those who were most dear to me, and who 
might have become my protectors and cham- 
pions, were snatched away by death. My aunt, 
my brother, my father, are all — peace be with 
them !—sleeping in the grave. Mine enemies 
all live. Well! so do I—to hate, to scorn, to 
defythem. I should perhaps have died myself 
had I not been sustained by my indignation, 
and by the hope that one day or other—no, no, 
I should not have died, not willingly at least. 
I should have lived for my darling boy, in whose 
existence my own was now completely wrapped 
up. Oh, how I doted on him! Said I not 
that children were magnets who drew the 
hearts of their parents not only to their off- 
spring, but to one another? Yet I know by 
my own experience that it is possible to de- 
spise, hate, loathe the father, and yet be dis- 
tractedly fond of the son. Perhaps my intense 
affection for my boy was only a natural instinct 
prompting me to supply, by a double attach- 
ment, the place of the parent who had aban- 
doned him. Heaven knows with what devotion 
and delight I performed this duty. So totally, 
indeed, was I absorbed by the manifold offices 
of a mother, coupled with the engrossing sense 
of my wrongs, which was constantly sustained 
by some new defamation, that I forgot such 
vulgar concerns of life as the ways and means 
| of existence, and the inevitable expenses en- 
tailed by housekeeping, even upon the most 
| moderate scale. The small stipend bequeathed 
; by my aunt being utterly insufficient for my 





ride’s the word,’ said the man, holding up his | outcry of the polite world, as it is called, when | maintenance, pecuniary embarrassments were 
finger to a passing coachman, who drew up his | I thus threw off all allegiance to its pitiful and | shortly added to all my other annoyances; I 


vehicle to the pavement. ‘ So,’ muttered Ru- 
pert, as he shrunk up into a corner of the 


| dishonest conventionalities! My husband's fa- 
| mily were upin arms; nor were my own behind- 


, had no means of satisfying my creditors, and 
}an execution was placed in my house. While 


vehicle, anxious to avoid recognition, ‘ if this, hand in malice and hostility. My sister, who | I was deliberating how to act, and to whom I 
confounded mishap comes to my uncle’s ears | was now about to be married, found no difficulty | should apply for advice and assistance, lo and 
the game is all up with me, and I.am ruined/| in persuading my father that the portion he | behold! the sheriff's officers withdrew, leaving 


for ever. Ten thousand curses on that ras- | had intended for me ought to be added to her | a discharge in full for the debt and costs; and 
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shortly afterwards came receipts from all my 
other creditors and tradespeople, with respect- 
ful solicitations for the continuance of my cus- 
tom. Mysterious as was this whole proceeding, 
its most astounding feature in my eyes was my 
having found a friend at all, and especially one 
whose mode of assisting me was not less gene- 
rous than delicate. You already know enough 
of my history to be aware that this munificent 
benefactor was the wealthy and accomplished 
Karl of Severn, who had occasionally accom- 


panied my husband to this house, and had won | 


my respect by his polite deference and fasci- 
nating manners.” 





Observations on the Proximate Cause of Insanity.* 
By James Sheppard, Surgeon, &c. Small 
8vo, pp. 104. London, Longman and Co. 

Tue object of the author of this little work is 

to shew that insanity is universally and essen- 

tially dependent on morbid conditions of the 
blood (p. 35); and in this category he includes 

a deficiency as well as a morbid (anormal?) 

quantity, as also a morbid quality of the blood 

. 72). 
head exist a world of objections to these 
hastily concluded premises. There is no doubt 
that the blood is concerned in a multitude of 
diseases of the brain, as apoplexy, typhus, &c., 
and also in many cases of insanity, as in mania, 
general delirium, and furious madness; and 
there is excitement of the circulation in the 
various forms of monomania or partial insanity ; 
but the condition of the blood, instead of being 
the proximate or immediate cause of insanity, 
can only, in cases induced by its excessive 
quantity or deficiency, be the remote cause, 
the proximate being the effect produced by that 
excess or deficiency on the brain; and in other 
cases, where the excitement of the circulation 
is consequent on emotion and disorders of the 
intellectual powers, passions, or sensations, it 
isa mere sequence. Indeed, the author him- 
self labours to prove, from p. 51 to p. 70, by a 
number of cases, which have but a remote 
bearing upon the question at issue, a propo- 
sition advanced as the first of two, “ that the 
mind, through the medium of the nervous sys- 
tem, possesses a certain influence over the 
condition of the blood.” 

With regard to the influence of a morbid or 
altered condition of the blood itself upon men- 
tal diseases, it is a subject well worthy of greater 
attention on the part of medical men than has 
hitherto been given to it; and the researches 
of Liebig have opened the road to inquiry in 
this direction; but if it were, which it is not 
yet, established what are the exact chemical 
changes, what the differences in the consti- 
tuent particles of the blood, the varying pro- 
portions of fibrine or albumen, or of the quan- 
tity of globules, in insanity, still we should 
only have the remote cause of that form of ma- 
lady. The professional man is well aware that 
in hepatitis or pneumonitis it is the blood that 
is affected, but the disease is in the liver or 
lung, or a portion of either; so it is with the 
brainy and we gain no farther insight into its 
maladies by the line of argument pursued by 
our author, 

But apart from the forms of insanity which 
are preceded remotely by a deranged assimila- 
tion, and, in consequence, by a deranged cir- 
culation, or which are followed by a derange- 
ment in the circulating system, there are other 





* We have had the Commissioners’ Report on In- 
Sanity for several weeks under consideration; and 
trust in an early Gazette to be able to offer our re- 
marks upon that important document,—Ed. L. G, 


forms in which the circulation appears to be 
scarcely, if at all, concerned. Such are the 
| forms of insanity arising from mal-conforma- 
| tion of the brain, from an exaggeration of the 
{natural character of the mind, from lesions of 
the brain, and from diseased function of itself 
or of other parts. Cases of connate and puerile 
insanity—congenital privation of mind, or in- 
sanity—are too well known to the profession 
to require being quoted here; and a develop- 
ment of the second class of cases would lead us 
into extensive illustrations. We can refer the 
author, however, to the work of Forbes Wins- 
low, On the Preservation of the Health of Body 
and Mind, p. 174. Mr. Sheppard doubts, and 
adduces authorities to shew, that lesions of the 
brain do not produce insanity. We, on our part, 
will turn to Druitt’s Surgeon's Vade-Mecum, as 
being, perhaps, the most generally distributed 
manual, to shew that compression and concus- 
sion of the brain are followed by insensibility, 
infirm state of health and intellect, and a con- 
Stant tendency to extravagant actions after 
drink or any other excitement; and further, 
that bleeding (see note to p. 294) is not a re- 
medy for concussion itself—it merely removes 
its consequences; and if employed (which the 
vulgar always clamorously call for) during a 
depressed state of the circulation, may induce 
epileptic convulsion, or perhaps death. It is 
true that instances do occur in which por- 
tions of the brain have been lost without any 
ill consequences; but the number of cases on 
record in which the mind or the senses have 
been affected by such accidents are far more 
numerous, With regard to diseased function 
of the brain or its parts, we would refer to Dr. 
James Copland’s® Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine, where the researches of Pinel, Esquirol, 
Foville, and other eminent continental patho- 
logists, are given; and although they do not 
yet throw a satisfactory light on the changes 
undergone in the brain in insanity, still they 
are sufficient to satisfy the profession, and to 
cause it, indeed, to be generally admitted, ex- 
cept by Mr. Sheppard, that in all cases the 
functions of the brain, and, when of long con- 
tinuance, the substance itself, are proximatively 
affected in insanity. 

If deviations from the normal condition of 
quantity or quality of the blood were the sole 
cause of insanity, we should expect all cases of 
insanity would be general; for why should a 
deficiency of blood account for a partial mono- 
mania? or why should a morbid condition of 
the blood more particularly induce erotomania 
or excessive love of some object, real or imagi- 
nary, or incendiarism, the suicidal propensity, 
or theomania,—which is defined by Dr. Copland 
as a not uncommon enthusiastic belief in divine 
selection and acceptance, and in the future 
eternal damnation of all who do not think, as 
to religious matters, exactly as the patient does, 
—or any of the other multitudinous forms of 
| monomania ? 
| The author ridicules Dr. Copland for using the 
, term “ vital endowment,” which we, on the con- 
| trary, cannot but think is very expressive ; while 
| he himself (p. 75) uses the term “ vital equilibri- 
| um”’—equilibrium being “ equality of weight” — 
to signify the normal condition in the natural 
elementary composition of the blood! 

Were Mr. Sheppard to peruse the work of Dr. 
Francis Willis, he would therein find the causes 
which act primarily on the mind, or primarily 
|on the body, in producing insanity, treated of 





! 
| 
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expressly as “‘ remote causes;”’ and the pecu- 
liar state of the nervous system, indicated by 
the excited circulation and its usual pheno- 
mena, as well as by the mental phenomena, as 
the proximate causes. It is as essential for the 
treatment of insanity that remote should not 
be confounded with proximate causes, as it is 
that effect should not be confounded with cause ; 
and we have in insanity a variety of forms and 
origins in which such confusion would arise at 
once, were we to admit our author’s views to 
the full extent, that all cases of general and 
partial insanity arise from abnormal conditions 
of the blood, and have no immediate connexion 
with the normal conditions and functions of the 
brain. 





Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand-loom Weaver. 
By Wm. Thom, of Inverury. 12mo, pp. 128. 
London, Smith, Elder,and Co., and S. Clarke; 
Edinburgh, J. Menzies; Glasgow, D. Robert- 
son; Aberdeen, W. Russel; Inverury, R. 
Emslie. 

Tue Burns’ festival appears to have revived 

the rather languishing interest felt for the pre- 

sent poet, whose name and productions were 
brought before the public, not only in his na- 
tive sphere, but in Edinburgh and London, 
within the last two or three years. Like the 
generality of similar appeals, unless the matter 
is zealously taken up by some powerful indivi- 
dual or individuals, the world expresses its won- 
der at the beauty or pathos of the compositions 

“from so humble a source,” and soon forgets 

both them and their author. 

But we trust our hand-loom weaver Thom is 
destined to create a stronger and more perma- 
nent feeling in his behalf; and that the leaving 
him to poverty will not be added to Scottish 
offences of this class, already far too numerous 
and heavy. In Aberdeen at this day there is 
poetical talent of no mean order languishing in 
obscurity ;* and there is Peter Buchan, the in- 
defatigable ballad-collector and poet of Peter- 
head, both neighbours of Thom, who ought not 
to be forgotten, even when he is remembered. 
Scotland is, indeed, intrinsically and inherently 
a poetical country; and the multitude of candi- 
dates (there was a very clever Robert Burns of 
Hamilton, and a bevy of worthies around him, 
some years ago, not weakly inspired by the 
Muse and example of the illustrious plough- 
man of Ayr) may offer some excuse for the 
neglect they experience. Yet why should we 
disparage poor Scotland? Has wealthy Eng- 
land ever taken lowly Genius by the hand, and 
put it up even one step upon ambition’s ladder ? 
Let the name of Miller answer for us, and shew 
how little the country cares for its most gifted 
sons. We hope the Literary Fund has vindi- 
cated its pristine characterin the case of Thom; 
and, without a petition, acting on the circum- 
stances publicly avouched, has hastened for- 
ward to confer on him the acknowledgment of 
its highest award. Such an act will have done 
it honour, and been consistent with the ancient 
spirit of its administration. 

For although nearer home we have had an 
example of another mechanic of the same class 
— poor Moorhouse, the Nottingham weaver— 
it is impossible to look into the volume now so 
opportunely published without attaching a far 
deeper interest to its national claim than occurs 
in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases where 
similar beings start from the most unpropitious 
soil to vindicate the ways of God to man. 





* Dr. Copland’s observations on insanity have al- 
ways struck us as the most comprehensive and con- 
—-_ £ any we have ever read on the subject.— 








* We do not think ourselves authorised to give the 
name ; but the same able and literary Aberdeen jour- 
nal which so favourably brought forward Thom may 
supply it, if right.—Zd, L. G. 
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It is not in the graces of composition, nor in 
poetical thought or imagery, nor even in pathos, 
that Thom appeals to us with an irresistible 
voice. It is in Nature: in experiencing such 
misfortunes as the very poorest are doomed to 
undergo in our existing system— hunger, cold, 
exposure, beggary, and death; and having de- 
scribed them as no poet, living or dead, ever 
did describe such calamities. There is no work- 
ing up of figures of distress, no racking of fibre 
after fibre, and dwelling on pang after pang; 
and above all, though the sense is strong that 
people of his condition ought not to be exposed 
to such sufferings, there are no virulent diatribes 
to excite the lower against the higher classes, 
and bring confusion on the empire. He bears 
his martyrdom as a Christian; and when we 
contemplate the laceration of his torn heart, 
we more and more respect the individual who 
never breathes a syllable, far less preaches a 
crusade, of revenging wrongs, confounding the 
innocent and the guilty, against all whom a 
vindictive mind can either fancy or denounce 
as sordid or heedless towards their fellow-crea- 
tures. 

A biographical sketch precedes the poems, 
and exhibits the fearful vicissitudes to which 
our industrious hand-loom weaver, with a wife 
and four children, was exposed. A change of 
trade was to them a ruin; the failure of an 
order and employment, the annihilation of home 
and literal starving. 

“I will not (he says) expatiate on six human 
lives subsisted on five shillings weekly—on 
babies prematurely thoughtful—on comely faces 
withering —on desponding youth, and too 
quickly declining age. These things are per- 
-haps too often talked of. Let me describe but 
one morning of modified starvation at Newtyle, 
and then pass on. Imagine a cold spring fore- 
noon. It is eleven o’clock, but our little dwell- 
ing shews none of the signs of that time of day. 
The four children are still asleep. There is a 
bed-cover hung before the window to keep all 
within as much like night as possible; and the 
mother sits beside the beds of her children to 
lull them back to sleep whenever any shews 
an inclination to awake. For this there is a 
cause — for our weekly five shillings have not 
come as expected, and the only food in the 
house consists of a handful of oatmeal saved 
from the supper of last night. Our fuel is also 
exhausted. My wife and I were conversing in 
sunken whispers about making an attempt to 
cook the handful of meal, when the youngest 
child awoke beyond its mother’s power to hush 
it again to sleep, and then fell a whimpering, 
and finally broke out in a steady scream, which, 
of course, rendered it impossible any longer to 
keep the rest in a state of unconsciousness. 
Face after face sprung up, each with one con- 
sent exclaiming, ‘Oh, mother, mother, gie me 
a piece!’ How weak a word is sorrow to apply 
to the feelings of myself and wife during the 
remainder of that dreary forenoon !” 

They are compelled to wander forth without 
any object or end, and endeavour by the sale 
of a few trifling books, laces, &c., and seek- 
ing lodgings wherever benevolence would grant 
them a shelter, to exist. In these tramps they 
associated with hundreds of the “ order’’— 
some of them equally sad instances of un- 
merited wretchedness, and others belonging 
to the confirmed and callous crew. One night, 
owing to fatigue and exposure, their infant 
child perished on its mother’s cold breast. 

“ I think (he writes) it must have been be- 
tween three and four o’clock when Jean wakened 
me. Oh, that scream !—I think I can hear it 
now. The other children, startled from sleep, 





joined in frightful wail over their dead sister. 
Our poor Jeanie had, unobserved by us, sunk 
during the night under the effects of the ex- 
posure of the preceding evening, following, as 
it did, a long course of hardship too great to be 
borne by a young frame. Such a visitation 
could only be sustained by one hardened to 
misery and wearied of existence. I sat a while 
and looked on them; comfort I had none to 
give—none to take; I spake not—what could 
be said— words? Oh, no! the worst is over 
when words can serve us.” 

In 1841 his merits, evinced by a charming 
poem, called “ The Blind Boy’s Pranks,” in- 
serted in the Aberdeen Herald, and thence copied 
into the Journal, procured him the friendly no- 
tice and aid of Mr. D. Chalmers, the editor of 
the latter, and the liberal patronage of Mr. 
Gordon, of Knockespock ; but in the issue he 
is thrown much upon the success of this pub- 
lication for a provision for himself and three 
children, having had the unhappiness to lose 
the admirable partner of his dark and troubled 
life. 

How he mourned her, let the following tell, 
and give our readers an idea of his overpower- 
ing grief. 

“ Jeanie’s Grave. 
I saw my true love first on the banks of queenly Tay, 
Nor did I deem it yielding my trembling heart away ; 
I feasted on her deep dark eye, and loved it more and 


more, 
For, oh! I thought I ne’er had seen a look so kind 
before ! 


I heard my true love sing, and she taught me many a 
strain, 
But a voice so sweet, oh! never shall my cold ear hear 


again. 

In all our friendless wanderings, in homeless penury, 

Her gentle song and jetty eye were all unchanged to 
me. 


I saw my true love fade—I heard her latest sigh— 
I wept no friv’lous weeping when I closed her lightless 


eye; 
Far from her native Tay she sleeps, and other waters 


ave 

The markless spot where Ury creeps around my 
Jeanie’s grave. 

Move noiseless, gentle Ury! around my Jeanie’s bed, 

And I’ll love thee, gentle Ury! where’er my footsteps 


tread; 
For sooner shall thy fairy wave return from yonder 


sea 
Than I forget yon lowly grave, and all it hides from 
me.” 


_ But the next is yet more inexpressibly touch- 
ing: 

“Our daughter Betsy, about ten years of 
age, was in country-service, two boys, younger 
sull, kept at home with theirmother. The last 
Sabbath we ever met, Jean spoke calmly and 
earnestly of matters connected with our little 
home and family—bade me remain a day or 
two with them yet, as she felt a foreboding that 
the approaching event would be too much for 
her enfeebled constitution. It was so. She 
died two days thereafter. On returning from 
the kirkyard, I shut up our desolate dwelling, 
and never more owned it asa home. We were 
but as strangers in the village, so the elder boy 
and I put over that night in a common tramp- 
house. A neighbour undertook to keep the 
other little fellow, but he somehow slipped away 
unobserved, and was found fast asleep at the 
door of our tenantless home. . . . 

“The ae dark spot in this loveless world, 

That spot maun ever be, Willie, 

Whaur she sat an’ dauted yer bonnie brown hair, 
An’ lithely looket to me, Willie; 

An’ oh! my heart own’d a’ the power 

Of your mither’s gifted e’e, Willie. 

There’s now nae blink at our slacken’d hearth, 
Nor kindred breathing there, Willie. 

But cauld and still our hame of death, 

Wi’ its darkness evermair, Willie ; 

For she wha lived in our love is cauld, 

An’ her grave the stranger’s lair, Willie. 





The sleepless nicht, the dowie dawn, 
A’ stormy though it be, Willie, 

Ye’ll buckle ye in yer weet wee plaid, 
An’ wander awa wi’ me, Willie; 

Yer lonesome sister little kens 

Sic tidings we hae to gie, Willie. 

The promised day, the trysted hour, 
She’ll strain her watchfu’ e’e, Willie, 
Seeking that mither’s look of love 
She ne’er again maun see, Willie ; 
Kiss aye the tear frae her whitening cheek, 
An’ speak awhile for me, Willie. 


Look kindly, kindly when ye meet, 

But speak nae of the dead, Willie; 

An’ when yer heart would gar you greet, 
Aye turn awa yer head, Willie; 

That waesome look ye look to me 
Would gar her young heart bleed, Willie. 


Whan e’er she names a mither’s name, 
An’ sairly presseth thee, Willie, 

O tell her of a happy hame 

Far, far o’er earth an’ sea, Willie; 

An’ ane that waits to welcome them— 
Her hameless bairns an’ me, Willie.” 


Nor are the woes of others less potently sung. 
Here are lines on a child dying in one of the 
miserable tramp lodging-houses. 


“« *Tis the lone wail of woman, a mother’s last woe, 
And tearless the eye when the soul weepeth so ; 

Nor fuel nor food in yon windowless lair, 

The sleeping is watch’d by the dying one there. 

*O wauken nae, wauken nae, my dowie dear, 

My dead look would wither your wee heart wi’ fear; 
Sleep on till yon cauld moon is set in the sea, 

Gin mornin’ hoo cauld will yer wauknin’ be! 

Ye creep to a breast, Jamie, cauld as the snaw,,- 

Ye hang roun’ a heart, Jamie, sinkin’ awa’; 

I’m laith, laith to leave ye, though fain would I dee, 
Gin Heaven would lat my lost laddie wi’ me!’ 
Awaken, lone trembler, the moon has no licht, 

And the grey glint of morning drives back the fell 


nicht; 

The last look is fixing in yon frozen tear— 

Awaken, lone trembler, thy home is not here! 

The death-cling av oke him—the struggle is o’er— 

He moans to the ear that will listen no more; 

* You’re caulder than me, mither, cauld though I be, 

And that look is nae like yer ain look to me. 

I dreamt hoo my father came back frae the deid, 

A’ waesome an’ eerie the looks that he gied ; 

He wyled ye awa till ye sinder’d frae me— 

O, hap me, my mither, I’m canld—like to dee!’” 
We will quote no more. Let every good 

man and woman think of the author—from this 

book he looks for some consolation—and we 

trust it will bring him still more effectual pro- 

tection from other sources. 





John Manesty, the Liverpool Merchant. By the 
late Wm. Maginn, LL.D. With Illustrations 
by G. Cruikshank. 2 vols. London, Mortimer. 

A vicorousLy chalked, though-not very com- 

plimentary, picture of manners, chiefly about 

Liverpool and Lancashire, nearly a hundred 

years ago. The hero is a man of iron nerves 

and a consummate hypocrite; and the figures 
that revolve in his sphere, with two or three 
exceptions, are canters, speculators, gamesters, 
reckless profligates, and coxcombs, forming al- 
together a group of neither very pleasing nor 
interesting personages. The concealment of 
slave-trading, piracy, and murder, is the ker- 
nel of the nut; which, as is our use and wont, 
we leave to readers to crack. : 
But shall we not have a word except cold cri- 
ticism to bestow on a posthumous work of poor 

Maginn?—the precocious scholar, the poet, the 

wit, the humorist, the philosopher, and one of 

the readiest, most fluent, and most accomplished 
writers, that ever wasted a life of genius upon 
the thankless office of pericdical authorship. 

Erratic was his course, especially the latter 

portion of it: alas! its inequality and uncer- 

tainty were but too well calculated to produce 
such an effect upon his excitable nature ; and 
like the rest of his tribe, when unfortunate he 
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was made a prey to his foes and a drain and a 
sorrow to his friends! 

John Manesty may not be worthy of his 
brighter days (not like the extraordinary vo- 
lume published by the late John Andrews) ; 
but there is a pith and concentrated force 
about it, undiluted by trifling matter or ver- 
biage, which earnestly fixes attention, and 
ever and anon the light, little, unstudied co- 
ruscations: ex. gr. on a cocking match : 

“ When Themistocles was engaged in war- 
fare with the Persians, he was struck with ad- 
miration at the bravery and perseverance dis- 
played in the battle between the cocks of that 
people, which was such as to occasion him to 
exclaim to his admiring army, ‘ Behold, these 
do not fight for their household-gods—for the 
monuments of their ancestors—not for glory— 
not for liberty, nor for the safety of their 
children, but only because the one wil] not 
give way unto the other.’ This so encouraged 
the Grecians that they fought gallantly [John- 
son did not suspect how etymologically precise 
was the word on which he stumbled. ]” 

One of the company sings, and “ the singer 
of the song, whom we have unceremoniously 
interrupted, was Sir Theobald Chillingworth, 
of Chillingworth in the Wold, a baronet of 
an ancient Catholic family, who, like many of 
his creed, had recently taken the oaths to 
George III.; a step which deeply grieved and 
much scandalised his former friends, but was 
excused by Sir Theobald on the ground of 
expediency. He took the oaths, he said, to 
put his estates out of jeopardy; and in order, 
we presume, to shew how prudent was his re- 
gard for the preservation of his property, he 
instantly went upon the turf.’ 

There were Running Reins, &c., even in 


those days. The finale of an inveterate cock- 
fighting lord is a piquant exemplification of 


the ruling passion strong in death. 
taken leave of all his family, &c. : 

“* Now, Joe,’ says he, ‘ this is a dead beat, 
and there’s an end: I’m past the post.’ So I 
looked astonished like, and did not know what 
tosay. ‘ But,’ says I, ‘don’t give up, my lord ; 
there’s a great deal in second wind. You may 
be in for the cup yet. I wish 1 could do aught 
for your lordship.’ So the old lord he once 
more brightened up, and says he to me, ‘ Joe,’ 
says he, ‘could you smuggle a few cocks into 
this room without the knowledge of Lady Sil- 
verstick ?’that’s your lordship’s mother, his 
niece. ‘Couldn’t [2 says I. So I slipped 
down, and brought ’em up in a couple of bags 
by the backstairs—your lordship knows them 
well—they were the beautifullest cocks you 
ever seed, Sir Toby; and I brought ’em into 
the room, as dark as night—nobody twigged 
me. So his lordship strove to rise in his bed. 
‘It is no go, Joe,’ says he; ‘but prop me up 
with the pillows, and parade the poultry.’ Well, 
it would warm the heart of a Christian to see 
the poor old lord how glad he was when he saw 
the cocks—Wasn’t they prime! I believe you, 
they were ; for I had picked the best out for his 
lordship. ‘ Joe,’ says he, ‘ cocking is nothing 
Without betting. Put your hand under my pil- 
low, and you will find the twenty-five guineas 
that is meant for the doctor —have you any 
money, Joe?’ ‘ I have fivepence-ha’penny, in 
ha’pence, my lord,’ says I. ‘ Quite enough,’ 
says his lordship. ‘ Now, Joe, I back the gin- 
ger-pill’ (and a good judge of a cock he was— 
almost as goodas yourself, Sir Theobald) ‘ against 
any cock in the bag; my guinea always against 
your halfpenny.’ So to it we went; one match 

€ won, one match I won—one match I lost, 
one match he lost; and what with one bet and 


Having 





another, his lordship got my fivepence-ha’penny 
out of me.’ ‘ That was a cross, Joe,’ said Lord 
Randy. ‘ Honour bright, my lord, it was not,’ 
replied Joe, quickly; ‘for I was reared by my 
lord himself, and I could not, when I once was 
in it, and the cocks did their work. So, when 
his last cock was crowing over mine, says he, 
‘ Joe, you’re done—cleared out !’ and he took 
a fit of laughing—poor old master! it was the 
last laugh he had in this world! His jaw began 
to drop, and I got frightened, and I called in 
the valy-di-shams. Lord love you! how they 
stared when they saw the cocks dead and the 
old lord dying. They ran up to him, but he 
took no notice of them, but beckoned as well 
as he could for me; he took my coppers with 
his left hand, and scraped them into his bed 
from the table—as why shouldn’t he? for they 
was fairly won—and shoved over the green silk 
purse, with his five-and-twenty guineas in it, 
to me.” 

Some strong Calvinistic tenets and other doc- 
trines of dissent are brought prominently into 
play, but are not for our handling; and we end 
with one brief sentence, written, we doubt not 
from the mistake which occurs in it, when the 
happy author was pretty nearly in the condition 
of the sailor he describes. 

“ T comed (said the tipsy reveller) in alllove 
and friendship; and you might have walked 
the quarter-deck among them snuffle-snouted 
land-pirates without a word from Bob Blazes. 
But as you are a-calling for beaks and law- 
sharks, there’s an end. JI shake my feet off the 
dust, as I heard the lubber say to-day in the 
hencoop, where he was boxed. It an’t quite 
convenient for me this blessed minute to be 
grabbed for any thing nohow, so I’ll be off from 
your plant in time.” 

Having appeared in Ainsworth’s Magazine, 
it is only from respect to the memory of the 
author, and in the hope it may serve those dear 
to him left behind, that we have broken through 
our rules with this notice. 





SERIALS, 


Tue number of publications now issued in 
monthly and other periodical Parts (some of 
which we particularised with much approbation, 
Lit. Gaz. No. 1439, p. 541), have, it must be con- 
fessed, a tendency to injure the most meritori- 
ous, and puzzle the public about them all. For 
ourselves, seeing so many of them, and reading 
first one and then another of the mixed lot— 
perhaps half a dozen at a sederunt—we get so 
confused with the mass, that accurate notice is 
difficult, and accurate criticism impossible. We 
will, however, endeavour to indicate some of 
those which rather incommode our desk, though, 
we fear, with gaps and irregularities in their 
reception or arrangement. 

Of Chapman and Hall’s Foreign Library we 
have before us the publications numbered 13, 
16, 18, being Parts III., IV., and V. of Schlos- 
ser’s ‘* History of the Eighteenth Century ;” 
and we are glad to observe in the last a mani- 
fest improvement of the translation. In pre- 
ceding parts we could not but perceive some 
very crude errors and literary mistakes; but 
Part V. appears to be carefully and skilfully 
revised, and more worthy of the title, *‘ under 
the immediate superintendence of the author,’’ 
of whose work all we need here say is, that it 
belongs to the. liberal class, with a strong 
leaning to the Jacobinical. 

Between the above three we do not see 14, 
the second Part of Louis Blanc’s “ History of 
Ten Years;” but 20 is the third Part, and we 
see that it takes a thorough Young France and 





anti-English political view of every subject, 
foreign or domestic. 

No. 15 is Part I. of F. Kohlrausch’s “ His- 
tory of Germany,” very ably translated by 
James D. Haas, perhaps the most popular 
work of its class among the general readers of 
Germany. A good sketch, by way of intro- 
duction, is the prelude to this history, which, 
from its first Part, seems to afford a concise 
and impartial account of the foundation of the 
German empire, and the wars and migrations 
of its many tribes. 

Nos. 17 and 19 are the well-known and 
rapid M. Kohl’s “ Scotland,’ and “ England 
and Wales.” There can be little doubt but 
that we may gather some information about 
ourselves from foreign tourists ; but their state- 
ments and observations are generally so min- 
gled with blunder and misrepresentation, that 
we think the best lesson they can teach is, to 
be very cautious how much we believe in the 
tours of our own countrymen when they write 
about foreign lands. Kohl is a man of good 
faith and good sense, but he can tell us no 
more than he has learnt in his rapid trips; 
and often the consequences are hearsay, fallacy, 
and unintentional folly. Thus he speaks of the 
sport of curling in Scotland, and describes the 
players as throwing the stone at a distant mark, 
so that it shall fall as near as possible, and 
remain there’—p. 47. What an idea does 
this afford of a game in which the ponderous 
granite stones, 40 or 50 lbs. in weight, are 
slid along the ice, and the whole resembles 
exactly the play at bowls on a bowling-green! 
We presume, however, from the context, that 
the fault may be the translator’s. Of golf we 
have a sort of comic description, with a hint 
that the name may be derived from the Ger- 
man and Scotch “ kolbe,” a club; and the 
author sagaciously discovers that the royal 
proclamation against golfing, in 1457 (in order 
to encourage the practice of archery, much 
more needful against their English foes), had 
little effect, because the town of Edinburgh 
voted a silver cup yearly as a prize for golfing, 
in 1744, nearly 300 years after! And, @ propos 
of this subject, it is probable that in 1457, golf 
was a game newly introduced, and had become 
the rage, like our Polka-mania in 1844; for its 
pame does not occur in any previous enume- 
ration of national sports, and they are men- 
tioned in minute detail.—Of the “ England and 
Wales”’ we have not much to say. There is 
a good deal of loose remark worthy of atten- 
tion; but the old haste is obvious throughout. 
Thus, talking of coal, the author observes: “ It 
would seem as if nature had acted with a view 
to the economical, industrious, and calculating 
nation, destined to dwell on British ground.” 
Now, this is exactly putting the cart before 
the horse; for the coal-fields have made this 
character of people, and not the people the 
coal-fields. There is another statement, which 
at least one noble peer would give the writer 
a huge “ consideration” to substantiate. He 
tells us (Anglesey, p. 73), that “ the marquis is 
another 300,000/. a-year man!” We should 
like to know who are the others; and so would 
they! 

The publishing of these Parts intermediately 
arises, we presume, from a necessity in theit 
preparation, but to the readers it is an incon- 
veniency; and each should be separately com- 
_ with as little admixture of others as pos 
sible. 

Of the Library of Travel; we noticed No. 1 
in Lit. Gaz. 1424: we have now reached No. 5, 
which concludes Mr. Kelly’s compilation, en- 
titled “ Syria and the Holy Land,” with its nice 
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and numerous embellishments and moderate 
rice. 

i From the same publishers we have “The 

Mysteries of Paris” (see Lit. Gaz. 1429), now 

‘reaching 224 pages (in three Parts), an unob- 

jectionable edition, and the best of designs to 

adorn it. 

“The Wandering Jew,” by Sue also (but with- 

out cuts), has arrived at three Parts, pp. 192. It 
is very cleverly addressed to many topics of the 
‘day; the characters, sketches, and situations, 
vivid; and the whole not unworthy of the talent 
of the author of “ Les Mystéres.” Like the 
vast majority of publications which court popu- 
larity in France, it is bitterly anti-English. 
How comes it that no English novelists (and, 
indeed, no English authors of any kind) ever 
so much as dream of spicing their productions 
with diatribes against France? Is it because 
there is no silly Gallophobia in this country to 
encourage it? 

Of William Smith’s Standard Library, the 
publications we notice are, a cheap edition of 
Cary’s “ Dante,” to which the recent death of 
the author must give a great additional interest 
and new impulse. It bears the latest impress 
of his pen, dated February 1844, and well merits 
an universal circulation. Frederika Bremer’s 
“ Bondmaid,” and “ Nature,” an essay by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the American Carlyle, are the 
other two belonging to the series; and the last, 
with all its affectations and pseudoisms, a sin- 
gular and thoughtful production. 

No. 12 of Murray’s Colonial and Home Li- 
brary, the latest issue, gives us, in one neat 
little volume, Southey’s two justly popular bio- 
graphies of Oliver Cromwell and John Bunyan; 
but the author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
the sources whence he drew his inspiration and 
allegory, have yet to be traced. 

Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature, 
Parts XX. and XXI., chiefly brief notices of 
authors, does as much, perhaps, as can be done 
in the space, at the rate, and from readily access- 
ible channels of information. The writers’ opi- 
nions are worthy of respect, and their facts such 
as could be obtained, in most instances, without 
minute inquiry. There is nothing so difficult 
as to ascertain certain particulars in this class 
of writing ; and it is impossible to do more than 
approximate them in abridging from received 
but most erroneous authorities. Our own ex- 
perience would enable us to point out innume- 
rable instances ; but for mere “ touch and go,”’ 
these notices may be sufficient. ‘The portraits 
appear to be fancy. 








The Acts to amend the Law of Imprisonment for 
Debt, §c. By M. L. Wells, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Pp. 72. 
London, Simpkia, Marshall, and Co. 

To hearken to the hubbub that has been made 

about this amendment of the law of imprison- 

ment for debt, and to peruse the number of 
letters which have flooded the columns of the 

Times in hostility and derision towards it,* one 

might fancy that Lord Brougham had attempted 

the lives of at least half the attorneys in London, 
and run a-muck against every tradesman. who 
had an account righteously or wrongfully unpaid. 

The subject seems to deserve some desultory 

remark. And first, of the opposition for which 

room has been found in the Times, which is so 
inconsistent with its own principles, that we 
can only attribute it to a one-sided audi alteram 
partem motto, or a heedless personal animosity 
to the framer of the law. For it is impossible 





_* With, however, a few exceptions on the other 
side. 


that this most powerful journal, which has fought 
the battle of humanity so strenuously against 
poor-laws and unions, the incarceration of pau- 
pers for no crime but poverty, the separation 
of husbands and wives and children simply 
because they have not the means to pay their 
way, should take up the very opposite cause 
against the classes who are only one step, or a 
few steps, above them. Is it oppressive and 
unchristian to desecrate the labourer’s hearth 
because he can earn no more than an inade- 
quate seven or eight shillings a week where- 
upon to support his family; and is it right and 
commendable to tear the mechanic from his 
business and home, and lock him up, because 
the Court of Requests has found that he cannot 
discharge a debt ofa crown or halfa sovereign? 
Or to doom to gaol and all its sufferings, for an 
unlimited length of time, an individual who has 
failed to pay some five or six pounds (made 
20/. by the remorseless interference of .a law- 
yer); whilst all but capital criminals are held to 
expiate the worst of offences by imprisonments 


facie evidence against the party. It was no 
matter whether the debt accrued from misfor- 
tune or from vice; whether ill-health, a sick 
wife, a young family, a birth or a burial, or 
any unforeseen calamity occasioned it; or whe- 
ther it arose from reckless indulgences, extra- 
vagance, and a disregard of moral principle, 
On went the law; and the party was forced to 
use every effort to satisfy it, by the dread of 
its growing and overwhelming oppression. By 
such endeavours, it was either partially stayed 
or settled. In the latter case, by involving 
difficulties which made new debts unavoidable, 
and soon brought on other similar crises; and 
in the former, by imposing an incubus upon 
the future rarely or never to be shaken off. 
For well did the tribe of oppressors learn to 
know when wages or salaries were payable; 
and their skill in putting on the screw accord- 
ingly, so as to bleed almost to the death, but 
not to destroy their victims, can be attested by 
| ten thousand reputable London clerks. With 
these, concealment was every thing. From 








of from three to twelve or twenty-four months? | quarter to quarter, and from year to year, they 
Surely on the same ground that the poor-laws| endured; and but few, after undergoing these 
are condemned as cruel and grinding, ought! protracted, unnecessary, and cruel privations, 
incarceration for debt without fraud, to be! were happily enabled to extricate themselves 
considered in the same light. | from the meshes which had converted a tem- 
It is rather curious to observe the general | porary evil into a life-struggle. And who be- 
scope of the outcry and the letters to which we | nefited by this? The creditor? Not he! He 
have referred. If we had no other light but! might come in for a loss, a share, or his whole 
what they give, we should be led to believe that | demand long delayed, after the lawyer had 
the middle classes in England were divided | pocketed his bill of costs and could fleece no 
into two great opponent parts, first, honest, re- | more. 
spectable, straight-forward, and never over-| But there was another and a far more dread- 
charging persons engaged in trade, together | ful side of this system to be viewed, not merely 
|with their legal friends; and second, clerks, as individual wrong, but a prodigious social 
| professional people beginning life or strug-| evil—a national calamity. Many clerks, and 
| gling with circumstances, teachers, officers be-| other persons in trust, amid all their sacrifices, 
|longing to both services, the poorer class of| held fast their integrity. Alas, there were 
| gentry, and a wide range not directly engaged | others for whom the temptation to free them- 
| in commerce, and many of whom reside in lodg- | selves from the thraldom was too strong. Hence 
| ings, not tangible to seizure in goods and chat- | embezzlement, robbery of masters, fraud, for- 
/tels. But are there no tradesmen or mechanics | gery, and a vast proportion of the offences of 
| who are ruined by the pressure and expense of | this class which deform our criminal records— 
law? Do not corbies pick out corbies’ eyes? we do not say all, for many are the paths of 
Are there no plumbers, locksmiths, tailors,| sin; but multitudes have sunk into guilt from 
| shopkeepers, shoemakers,— none but idle and | this cause alone. We then ask, cui bono? what 
profligate gentlemen, within the four walls of | possible good is derivable from allowing a power 
the Queen’s Bench or Whitecross Street? Alas, | so fertile in abuse? for whose advantage has it 





preyers preyed upon in their turn by, in their 
case too often, even-handed justice. The writ- 
issuers have been made the wretched quarry 
instead of the jolly shouting huntsmen; and 
learn to taste the fruitless miseries they have 
|been so ready to impose upon their fellow- 
creatures. 

But, as the argument has been so largely 
rested on the defying position which may be 
, assumed by unscrupulous clerks, it may be as 








| well if men conversant with the conditions of | 


there are a majority of tradesfolk there; the | been continucd, and is desired to be perpetu- 


ated ? 
But take the other question. Are clerks so 
entirely delivered from all just and wholesome 
|dread by the new Act that they may swindle 
and defy their creditors with impunity? No 
such thing! But they can no longer be doomed 
to a secresy, to render them victims or rogues, 
merely to be plundered at convenient seasons: 
' their affairs must be made immediately known 
| to their employers, and correct steps be adopted 
| for their arrangement. The dread of this is as 





society in this great city should calmly and likely to modify their conduct as the dread of 
| discreetly consider the operation of the new/a writ-issuing attorney; but if not, there has 
Act as it will affect the whole numerous body, | arrived the honest inquiry into, and inexpen- 
| of right-minded and wrong, to which they be- | sive consideration of, their circumstances. If 
| long, and endeavour to ascertain to which side | their difficulties have arisen from unavoidable 
the balance of expediency and justice would ; casualties or misfortunes, the good feeling of 
turn. We will take the immense number of those above them will find means to help them 
| clerks in merchants’, bankers’, and government, through, and easily compromise with just and 
| &c. offices; and suppose a certain proportion | reasonable creditors ; and they will lose nothing 


| to have fallen into debt under the old law and 
|the new. Let us then look at the consequences 
in either case. Under the old law, with or 
| without the six-and-eight-penny missive, as 
might be agreeable to Mr. Attorney, came the 
rapid writ, with its heavy charges on its back, 
and a notification that within a few days, unless 
debt and costs were paid, these charges would 
be more than doubled. The claim was prima 


| ia self-respect or general estimation; and i 


they have arisen from want of principle or 


| vicious habits, their course will be effectually 
| checked, and they will see with a clear vision, 


that if they expect to get up the hill of life they 
must reform; for those with whom they are 
connected are all put upon their guard, and 
will be watchful of their doings. : 

Let us only add, that-in every case, if there 
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be a stick of property, it must conscientiously 
go to the diminution of liabilities; and then, 
we ask, which of the two legal measures is most 
seriously demanded for the Public Weal? We 
have not insisted on the prodigious difference 
between dealing for ready money and on cre- 
dit. The latter is always dearly paid for; and 
if (as- these letter-writers threaten) the new 
Act must annihilate the practice, it will, after 
one brief struggle, be the greatest blessing ever 
conferred on men in limited circumstances. 

An individual who cannot pay his lawful 
debts can still less pay legal expenses. Their 
infliction prevents him from doing justice; and 
that sum, which within a little time would sa- 
tisfy five or six creditors, is eaten up to meet 
the demand of one, the most vindictive, pro- 
bably the most rascally (for there are rascal 
creditors as well as debtors), and the low harpy 
whom he hounds on to execute his revenge. 
Many London tradesmen have brothers, sons, 
or near relations in the law; and others are in 
league with attorneys, to throw all the practice 
they can into their hands, and have no charges 
in cases of failure.* Such honourable compacts 
are as common as daylight, though they lead 
to many deeds of darkness. But if shopkeepers 
and tradesmen viewed this system in all its 
bearings, they would learn that it was not so 
profitable to themselves as their cupidity ima- 
gines. A. B. and C. D., in the same street and 
in the same line, heretofore sharing the public 
custom pretty nearly between them, gradually 
changed their positions. A. B. boasted that 
he had been in business thirty-six years, and 
never employed a lawyer in his life; and he 
was the prosperous man, with a gradually in- 
creasing accumulation of trade. C. D. had 
been in similar circumstances till, in an evil 


hour, he bred his second son to be an attorney 


and a gentleman. When out of his terms, it 
was expedient to do something to set him afloat ; 
and he was soon in’full force as the prosecutor 
of a number of his father’s customers. The 
result was as we have hinted; and his father 
had, in a very few years, very few customers to 
prosecute. The son became a miserable, low, 
practitioner; the father, a decayed shopkeeper. 

By a return made a few years ago for 1852, 
there had been 15,141 persons confined for debt 
in England; and in the whole British empire 
25,743. The number charged with crimes was 
19,647 (including 3014 under the game-laws) ; 
and the amount of rates and prosecutions 





* Our friend Aunt Margery heard a good deal about 
such matters in the course of her inquiries. 2. gr.: 
A cheap, boot and shoemaker, with his goods all 
ticketed, in a populous thoroughfare, was in league 
with two or three young companion-scamps in law- 

ers’ offices, who had a low vagabond on the rolls to 
end his name fer a consideration. They tippled and 
smoked cigars in his back parlour ; and were as ready 
with writs as with halfpence whenever opportunities 
occurred. Thus the merry fellows plundered on, and 
ran shares; respectable business was at an end, but 
it affords a good scope befure you utterly annihilate 
the chance-custom of populous London. This im- 
pudent villany went on for years. 

Since the new Act passed, an attorney in considerable 
practice was employed by a large ironmongering ad- 
vertising firm at the west-end of the town to recover 
a balance of five pounds odd (long outstanding), on 
a furnishing account of about six times the amount. | 
The debtor was lying dangerously sick in the country, 
and his lady (residing in a well-furnished house, with 
servants, &c.) had just been confined ; so that it hap- | 
pened no answer was given to an application for the | 
amount. Mark the issue—a beastly ruffian broke 
into her residence, pushed her servants and nurse 
violently about, and mounted to her bedroom, which 
she had only time to lock to save herself, in undress, | 
and her baby from the infamous outrage of intrusion. 
After bullying and terrifying every one in the house, 
threatening to break open the door, the blackguard 
thrust a Marshalsea writ into the room, and swag- 


amounted to about nine millions sterling. We 
do’ not mean to say that lawyers are naturally 
/ worse than other people; but their pursuits 
;tend to blunt their feelings and harden their 
| minds; and they see so much of the bad side 
of humanity, that they almost cease to think 
there can be any good. Besides, they are 
a very numerous body; and il faut que je vive 
is every man’s motto in the struggle of compe- 
tition in which all are engaged, from the cobbler 
in stall to the monopolist manufacturer or royal 
merchant. Thus a city practitioner, one of 
the Zimes correspondents, very naively stated, | 
that he had been in the habit of issuing 500! 
writs in the year, and had rarely witnessed any 
thing laudable in the parties against whom he 
proceeded: only a wholesome fear operating 
on the great majority—a wholesome fear of his 
costs, more or less, which he squeezed out of 
them. 
longing to a corps of five thousand; many of 
them incontestably and confessedly as worth- 
less scoundrels as infest society, and the re- 
proach and bane of their honourable brethren.* 
By the arrest of five handred persons he crushed 
their credit, broke up their homes, filled the 
hearts of many parents, wives, dependent sis- 
ters and other relatives, and helpless children, 
with the deepest agonies of distress, and caused 
all this wretchedness (taking a low average of 
his unholy gains at 7/. or 8/. per process) that 
he might live in luxury at the rate of between 





a million per annum, is putting them at what 
they, in their slang, would call an unconscion- 
ably low figure.+ 

But the non-power of putting debtors first to 
expense and then into gaol, is to ruin credit | 
and destroy the trade of England!! Suppose 
the following speeches to be made: 

From a Creditor.—* I am an artisan, or trades- 
man, and began ten years ago with a fair cha- 
racter and about fifty pounds. I now work for 
or serve a hundred families regularly, besides 
chance custom; and, thanks to the supply of 
these families, I can now, without inconve- 
nience, allow credit to the amount of 10002. or 
2000/. As the return for this, shall I say to 
them—‘ You have given me substance; but I 
will not trust you unless the law allows me the | 





* This is the blot of the profession, and that which 
has made legislative interference so absolutely neces- 
sary. We know—as every one mixing in the best 
society of the metropolis must know—many gentle- 
men in the profession of the law, who would be an 
honour to any station,—forbearing, humane, just, and 
feeling. These do not hesitate to express their abhor- 
rence of the trickery, swindling, and oppression of the 
majority of their brethren; but have never adopted 
any measures to reform and purge the system of a 
disgrace which, in spite of their own unimpeached 
characters, reflects upon them as members of the same 
body. They tell you how difficult it is to strike a 
rascal off the rolls, and, with an unaccountable esprit 
du corps, take little pains to discountenance the worth- 
less rogues—preferring rather the ease of good fortune 
and the share of opprobrium, which is lessened by 
their personal respectability, and only belonging to 
an extensive class. In the social system of our civil- 
ised times there is not a character who has it so much 
in his power to benefit all within his sphere as a tho- 
roughly upright lawyer. There are many such among 
the poorer as well as richer orders. Then why not 
assert themselves, and do something toward cleansing 
the Augean stable? 

+ Why should such superhuman temptations have 
been put in the way of any class of men, to seduce 
them from rectitude and the common charities of 
mankind? Why might not an expense of five or even 
ten per cent have satisfied legal recoveries, instead of 
cent per cent, and often thrice that cost, on the small 
sums relieved from such horrid impositions by the 
new Act? 








power to seize your bodies, to drag you from 
your children, and to bind you in prison for 
life, unless you pay me when it pleases me 
(having a heavy bill to meet) to demand it?’” 
But this is the argument in an immense class 
of cases, 

Or again, from a Debtor.— You must feel 
happy and contented, Mr. Publican. You have 
immured in the unwholesome walls of a prison 
an industrious man for owing you 4. 3s., which 
he was unable promptly to pay. You, with the 
help of your attorney, have taken him from the 
sphere of his labour and usefulness—you have 
taken him from his wife and eleven children— 
you must, as his fellow-creature, be most happy 
and contented ; as a Christian, elevated in your 
own esteem ; as a tradesman, satisfied with your 
great humanity and greater wisdom.” 

The practice of savage Burmah is, neverthe- 


Now only look at this One Man, be- | less, infinitely more humane and wise ; for there 


a person in debt is summoned before a lawyer,* 
and if unable to pay, his children are put into 
bond-slavery to his creditor, who writes off as 
much per annum as he would give for their ser- 
vices, till he is paid. If there are no children, 
the debtor and his wife are liable ; and the only 
relief is, that the parties may change their mas- 
ters if they can procure any one to pay the 
debt. And there is reason here; for debt may 
be wrought out by labour in freedom, which 
never can be redeemed in a dungeon. There 
ought to be no imprisonment for simple debt: 


3000/. and 4000/. a year. There ate a multi- | make every description of property liable at all 
tude of his like in London alone; and he who | 
would estimate their united incomes out of the | 
| injuries they do to others and to society at half | 


times, and punish the fraudulent and the swin- 
dling with the severity you would apply to their 
offence if committed in another mode; but in 
this land of liberty, do not suffer one stone to 
stand upon another of a poor honest debtor’s 
prison. But are we speculative or fanciful in 
our appreciation of wrongs thus monstrously 
inflicted? There is no end to the proofs. From 
the very newspaper we have mentioned as re- 
prehending the new act, we copy the following: 

* Insolvent Debtors’ Court.—Richard Allen, an 
old and feeble agricultural labourer, discharged ; 
his debt 5/., rent of a cottage he had rented for 
47 years, and 6/. law-expenses: 11/. 5s. In Au- 
gust he was taken jin execution and incarcerated 
inWhitecross Street; Mr. Barratt offered 2/. 10s. 
for his discharge, and was refused. For some 
time past he received 2s. 6d. weekly from the 
parish of Ealing.” 

Satisfying the laws, the landlord, the lawyer, 
justice, and Christianity!! A little before, we 
read of one Plashley, against whom a vile charge 
was trumped up of his having stolen some 
ducks. A sham search was made, but the fa+ 
ther was arrested and sent to the Marshalsea; 
the unburied skeleton of his child being found 
by the officers, and an inquest held on it. We 
are men—Britons, a better and boasting order 
of men, Christians, not monsters,—and yet such 
things are ever occurring in a civilised country 
and age! 

These cases pertain to the poor; and it is 
to save the poorer orders from such iniquitous 
treatment that the new act has passed; and so 
far it is a boon and a protection to the humble, 
the industrious, and the unfortunate. But surely 
the principle is too good to be limited to them. 
It ought to be extended to the largest debts; 
and more so on this ground, that parties who 
can contract great obligations have generally 
properties and means which do something for 
their liquidation. If not, their creditors are 





* “ The Penang Lawyer” is a stout bamboo-cane, 
with which the creditor is entitled to beat the debtor 
till it _ broken all to pieces. By these pieces the debt 
is paid. 
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most likely little better than themselves, and 
have run the risk with a clear perception of the 
probabilities of part or full payment, and have 
acted throughout their transactions accordingly. 
But these are wealthy, “moneyed men,” and 
we must believe no evil of them. Would it not 
be more just not to credit stories told to the 
disadvantage of the poor, who have few friends,* 
and whose poverty exposes them to every sort 
of suspicion and — We think it would. 

The next term will probably shew that it is 
not for nothing that the herd of persons who 
have lived by the abuses of the common law 
have set up such a clamour against the new act, 
an instalment of what must come when the 
whole iniquity shall be abolished. When Mar- 
gate, and Ramsgate, and Brighton, and every 
watering-place, and every coast, shall return its 
worthies to town, with a good deal of ready- 
cash spent, and in full health and activity to 
renew the campaign, carry the war into the 
closest quarters, and capture numbers of pri- 
soners—placing them where they cannot say, 
“Here to-day and gone to-morrow’’—where 
will the demand for ca sa’s, and other barbarous 
denominations for slips of parchment be, each 
netting a profit of two or three pounds to begin 
with? Alas, Othello’s black occupation will be 
much diminished. The locusts will have no 
longer so plentiful a field of human blood and 
life to feed upon: they must eat Lord Brough- 
am, and will find him a tough morsel. ¢ 

It is no doubt lamentable to anticipate that 
many hundreds of most beautiful villas in the 
vicinity of London will no longer be tenanted 
by sharpers, called euphoniously only “ sharp 
practitioners ;’’ whose productiveness for the 
general welfare and interests of the commu- 
nity so amply entitled them to such enjoy- 
ments. They are trying hard to make com- 
mon cause with the mercantile portion of the 
country; but there is not one in tive hundred 
really worthy dealers who must not agree, that 
the less he has had or has to do with them, the 
better for himself. How contemptible is the 
shuffling, equivocation, and lying, into which a 
tradesman is plunged when he has once put his 
claims into the hands ofa greedy attorney! To 
hear him, on an appeal to favourable past trans- 
actions or to present pressure, he has lost all 
control over his own affairs, and become the 
slave of his “lawyer.” The debtor is bandied 
from one to the other; and the once respectable 
citizen becomes an accomplice in every species 
of baseness, with the aggravation of bein 
aware of circumstances which should withhold 
him from the least act of cruelty. 

The amelioration of our criminal code has 
been hailed with satisfaction by the whole com- 
munity, and it was full time to wipe this foul 
blot off the civil branch; though those who 
have fattened on the fester may exclaim of the 
amendment,— 

“ Such an Act, 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty ; 
Calls virtue hypocrite; . .  . . . 
- « « .«  « Oh! such a Deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 





* A bitter jest on this subject by a poor sufferer 

was made on the line— 

“« For what is friendship but a name ?” 
‘¢ Put your name to a bill for a friend,” said he, “ and 
you will soon know.” 

+ Since writing this, a curious instance of the inge- 
nuity of this tribe occurs in a letter to the Times, 
signed ‘“‘ R. W., Sept. 3.” The writer chuckles over 
his project for setting the new Act at — by first 

etting a judgment on a debt under 20/., and then, hay- 
ing raised it above that sum by registered costs, by 
bringing a second action upon the tottle of the whole 
as an original debt. ‘This is clever; but will any 
judge allow the law and its spirit to be baffled even 

y so clever a device? : 


.was himself a successful writer. 





The very soul ; and sweet Religion makes 

A rhapsody of words: Heaven’s face doth glow; 

Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 

With tristful visage, as nst the doom, 

Is thought-sick at THe Act.” 

But we have prosed enough upon this subject ; 
and shall conclude by a bit of original verse, 
which has lain long in our portfolio. It was 
written by a debtor but too well acquainted with 
conscientious tradesmen, gentle solicitors, polite 
bailiffs, and prigon-accommodations. Of a dis- 
tinguished family in literature and station, he 
He fell into 
difficulties; and having such relations to work 
upon, we need not state that his body was made 
a perpetual wrench wherewith to screw their 
souls, and that he never could get out of his 
troubles. Most of our literary contemporaries 
in Edinburgh and London will guess the indi- 
vidual, who thus addressed us with a letter for 
help from where 

‘« The Queen, God bless her, furnishes a Bench.” 

It was said of him, poor fellow, that he was 
nobody’s enemy but his own; and this, instead 
of making every body his friend (a3 it ought to 
have done for one who was the friend of every 
body), seemed to converge all the enmity and 
persecution of the law into an instrument to 
scourge him. 

Quatuorzain, containing a Sketch from real Life. 

- bao, = prison-bars the morning breaks: behold 
Yon rd, sleepless eaptive, on whose brow 

Is graven th’ impress of sufferings manifold ! 
he lineaments of pain methinks till now 

Were ne’er so sternly moul ; but we know 

Such bondage is the meed of guilt; and he, 
Whose visage there betrays remorse and woe, 
Nor pity dares to claim nor sympathy !— 

His crime is Ny me hr Even murderers claim 
Compassion in their dungeons ;—he alone, 

The pEBToR, unlamented drags his chain; 
Derided heaves his solitary moan; 

Till gladly he at length resigns his breath, 

And finds one true and welcome friend—in Death.” 
The Prince of the Asturias, Eldest Son of Don 

Carlos, and the proposed Husband of the Queen 

of Spain, §c. By F. F. Ivers, Esq., of the 

Middle Temple. Pp.28. Hatchard and Son. 
Tuts pamphlet, setting forth the desirableness 
of a union between the young Queen of Spain, 
at present a mere puppet in the hands of others, 
and the Prince of the Asturias, contains many 
particulars concerning the latter of considerable 
interest, and not generally known in England. 
It may, indeed, be considered as a manifesto of 
all that can be said on the part of the Prince 
for the expediency of this marriage. Viewing 
anarchy and revolution in Spain as most dan- 
gerous to neighbouring and restless France 
—, and to all the nations of Europe 
eventually, Mr. Ivers describes the Carlos 
party as still numerous and strong, whilst 
the Liberals are split into a thousand factions; 
and contends for a compromise, by uniting all 
the moderate people of the country, and esta- 
blishing a constitutional government under this 
royal pair. The Prince, it is stated, was edu- 
cated by the Rev. Hardinge Ivers, a brother of 
the author, fully competent to the important 
task of forming a future king; and his por- 
traiture is thus given: 

“Providence seems to have formed the Prince 
of the Asturias for the high station to which he 
would be called, were the statesmen of the day 
to consult the true interests of Spain, and which, 
in spite of their neglect, and in spite of the 
temporary triumph of the enemies of his family, 
he is yet pretty sure to occupy, some day or 
other, sooner or later. Many things have con- 
tributed to mature his mind, which is naturally 
sagacious and sedate. Adversity led the son 
of Don Carlos when young into countries very 








different from his own; and of those who know 
his royal highness, not one will say that its 
lessons have been lost upon him. Matter-of. 
fact and business-like, he has applied himself 
to those sciences which are not often the study 
of princes, and which yet in these days of com- 
mercial power are so essential to the man 
destined to take a Jead in public affairs. The 
Prince of the Asturias saw the fallen state of 
his own country, and he observed the flou- 
rishing and progressing state of the countries 
around her; and he resolved to master the 
problem of the causes of the difference. Sta- 
tistical and cial sci » politics, and 
history, have always been his favourite study ; 
and the writer of these pages was struck, some 
years ago, when the prince was very young, 
with his questions on commercial and financial 
facts respecting England, and his evident fami- 
liarity with such subjects; displaying in his 
youthful eagerness a more noble ambition than 
that which prompted Alexander in his warlike 
inquiries of the Persian ambassadors.” 








Maidstone ; its History, Traditions, §c. By 
Douglas Allport. Pp. 28. Maidstone, Hall 
and Son. 

VeRY neatly got up, and the information cle- 
verly put together, we can recommend to stran- 
gers at the Canterbury meeting this little guide 
as one which will be yery useful to them if they 
take the opportunity to explore the beauties of 
this interesting portion of Kent. Near Ayles- 
ford is rich in very ancient remains. 

The Favourites of the Flower-Garden, arranged 
according to the Natural System of Botany, §c. 
By G. Francis, F.L.S. Pp. 232. London, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Mr. Francis is the author of several similar 
works intended for the guidance of youth into 
and in the pleasant paths of botany, of which 
the Literary Gazette has spoken favourably, 
though not quoted in evidence thereof. In 
the present instance, steering between puerility 
and technical science, he has produced another 
volume equally useful and agreeable — the dry 
definitions and descriptions being varied by 
numerous quotations, and illustrated with many 
steel engravings and woodcuts. 


The Object, Importance, and Antiquity of the Rite 
of Consecration of Churches, §c. By E. C. 
Harrington, St. David’s, Exeter, author of 
‘*Notes on the Church of Scotland.’ 8vo, 
pp- 207. London, Rivingtons; Exeter, 
Hannaford. 

THE spirit which has lately been roused in re- 

lation to places of public worship and ceremo- 

nies to be observed in them, accounts for the 
production of the present historical and religi- 
ous volume ;: which earnestly insists on the ut- 
most reverence being shewn in the consecration 
of churches. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, 7th Sept., 1844. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of September 2.— 
M. E. Fremy read a memoir containing his first 
Series of experiments on osmium. New com- 
binations enabling him to obtain this metal 
quite pure, he found its equivalent 1247°8, only 
slightly differing from the number 1244°49, given 
by Berzelius. The compound of 4 equivalents 
of oxygen with osmium is the only one consi- 
dered as a metallic acid. M. Fremy has not 
yet prepared crystallised osmiates. These salts 
appear deliquescent, and are in part decom- 
posed by water. But if osmic acid forms with 
bases unstable salts, M. Fremy has discovered 
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a combination which he names osmious acid, 
and which, uniting with bases, gives rise to 
salts perfectly crystallised. The osmites treated 
with a weak acid are readily decomposed, and 
produce osmic acid and hydrated deutoxide of 
osmium. Thus osmious acid, similar to other 
acids, exists only united with bases. The os- 
mite of potash is one of tlie most interesting of 
the compounds of osmium: it is rose- colour, 
soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol and ether ; 
it crystallises in octohedra. Its analysis, pre- 
senting great difficulties, shews that the formula 
of the anhydrous salt is Os O*, K O, and that 
it crystallises with 2 equivalents of water; in 
some cases, M. Fremy says, it crystallises with 
13 of water. 

Ammonia and ammoniacal salts act curiously 
on the osmite of potash, When ammonia is 
put into a solution of it, the liquor loses its 
rose-colour, and reagents shew that the osmite 
has been decomposed. If the liquor be sub- 
mitted to heat, it becomes brown; nitrogen is 
plentifully disengaged, and the ammoniacal 
oxide of osmium deposited. Ammonia, react- 
ing cold on osmite of potash, forms a compound, 
whose formula is Os O?, Az H?. This body is 
a combination of oxide of osmium with the 
radical Az H? as first obtained by MM. Thé- 
nard and Gay-Lussac, in union with potassium 
and sodium. 

The following is M. Fremy’s new process for 
the preparation of osmium ;: — First, saturate 
osmic acid with potash; then convert this salt 
into osmite by means of alcohol; precipitate 
the osmite of potash with sal ammoniac, and 
the yellow salt resulting, calcined in a current 
of hydrogen, yields osmium perfectly pure. 
This operation may be completed in a few hours. 

M. Arago gave an account of some recent 
trials in the Observatory of a large glass con- 
structed by M. Lerebours. Its dimensions 
equal those of the glass of Dorpat, 14 inches. 
The trials have been completely successful ; and 
M. Arago thinks that unexpected results will 
be obtained with this instrument. 

M. Vico writes from Rome, that on the 22d 
of August he discovered a new comet in Aqua- 
rius. 

M. Unger has discovered in guano the sub- 
stance called by M. Marcet xanthi-oxide. It is 
obtained by dissolving guano in muriatic acid, 
and precipitating the solution with an alkali. 
M. Unger has found that the xanthi-oxide, 
which not only is soluble in muriatic acid, but 
also in other acids, dissolves likewise in water, 
where it forms crystallised compounds. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

A Narrative of Iniquities and Barbarities prac- 
tised at Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Raffaele Ciocci, formerly a Benedictine and 
Cistercian Monk, &c. Pp. 188. London, 
J. Nisbet and Co. 

M. Crocct appears to be an Italian of good 

family, whose narrative describes him as having 

been entrapped into monastic vows from his 
education in the Liguorini College of St. Re- 
dentore, in Frosinone; and by a persevering 
system of falsehoods, frauds, forgeries, and 
cruelties, compelled to sacrifice himself and 
his property to the church. Having become 

Protestant, he abjured his faith and cowl, and 

with difficulty made his escape to England ; 

where, in safety, he ventures to publish his 
remarkable story. The Liguorini fathers he 

Tepresents as more iniquitous in proselytism 

than the Jesuits; their weapons being to excite 

a restless fervour, and combine it, not with 

learning as the Jesuits, but with ignorance, so 

a8 to mould complete tools to their hands. 





“ Once a week (he says) I went to throw 
myself at the feet of my confessor, not to seek 
for absolution for sins, which at that happy 
age I had not committed, but to listen to insi- 
dious questions tending to excite evil passions 
in my breast. From thence I proceeded to the 
altar to eat of the bread and to adore it. Let 
me here observe, that notwithstanding all their 
systems of theology enjoin that no child shall 
be admitted to the holy table before twelve 
years of age, I was made an exception to this 
necessary rule, being permitted at the age of 
seven years to communicate. What shall I say 
of the practice of corporeal mortification, to 
which I was incited by the counsels of my con- 
fessor? JI shall, amongst others, name that of 
flagellation, which was prescribed to the youths 
of the college every Friday when assembled in 
the chapel. Each one, at the extinguishing of 
the candles, was to strike his shoulders with a 
lash of knotted cords during the slow and so- 
lemn recital of the psalm ‘ Miserere.’ I was 
sometimes commanded to repeat seven Ave 
Marias, in memory of the seven sorrows of the 
Virgin, with my hands the whole time placed 
between my knees and the pavement. It was 
also frequently suggested to me that I should, 
at breakfast or at dinner, leave my portion of 
food untouched, and that I should at times ab- 
stain from those amusements most congenial to 
my lively disposition, in order that I might, by 
such acts of self-denial, acquire command over 
my appetites and desires. Sacrifices of this 
nature are called by the friars in Italy, ‘ Flowers 
whose odour is agreeable to Mary.’ My ready 
application and the tractableness of my disposi- 
tion led the fathers to believe that I was a fit 
object for a member of their community; they 
therefore lost no time in persuading my parents 
to dedicate me to the ecclesiastical ministry, 
for which they declared that I already shewed 
a decided inclination. I ask of you, my dear 
readers, whether the impressions of a child 
eight years of age, induced by circumstances, 
ought to have been received as a decision in a 
case so serious? In bland words they commu- 
nicated to me their own wishes and the consent 
of my family, drawing at the same time a bril- | 
liant picture of the sacerdotal vocation. It is 
easy to imagine that my desired acquiescence | 
was not long withheld. At that age had they | 
told me to renounce human nature as a mark 
of gratitude to the Madonna, I should have 
done it with the same eagerness with which I 
should have swallowed a sweetmeat. Seven 
days after I was ‘ tonsured’ by Monsignor 
Maria Cipriani, bishop of Veroli. Behold me 
now united to the clergy by the contrivance of 
others, in the same manner in which it is cus- 
tomary in some countries to enrol soldiers, 
drawing from their mouths an imprudent ‘ yes,’ 
amid the foaming glasses and boisterous mirth 
of ajoyous feast, with the allurement of extrava- 
gant promises of far-off advantages. 

“ There is a custom (he further tells us) pre- 
vailing in Rome of dedicating the entire month 
of May to the service of the Virgin. All the 
students of the Roman College, who are under 
the guidance of the Jesuits, are required in this 
month to write an address to her, bearing the 
following inscription : 


the last day of the month, when they are burnt 
amidst dedicatory songs, the youths being taught 
to believe that petitions thus offered will infal- 
libly have their effect, if not in this world, in 
the world to come. Who cannot in this usage 
perceive the depth and subtlety of the Jesuit 
employed to discover the inclinations and pre- 
dominant passions of the youth under his guid- 
ance? Alas, poor youths!” 

It is not, however, within our province to 
follow out the details of a publication of this 
kind. The author boldly asserts that suspicion 
of heresy entailed upon the suspected not only 
severities of discipline and banishment to un- 
healthy monasteries, but as many drops of the 
water of Tofania as ensured their silence for 
ever in an early grave. On an occasion where 
several sceptics evinced a renegade disposition, 
the result is thus related : 

‘“« The general, in order to crush the design, 
deemed it expedient to put in practice the cele- 
brated maxim, ‘ Divide et impera.’ The monk 
Stramucci was sent to the monastery of San 
Severino in the marshes, where, owing to the 
insalubrity of the situation, or from some other 
cause, in the course of a few months he was 
from a robust man reduced to a skeleton. D. 
Andrea Gigli, curate in the monastery of Chia- 
ravalle, was called to Rome. He was then in 
the enjoyment of excellent health, but in a 
short time his appearance was strangely al- 
tered; and after gradually sinking for two 
months, he was one morning found in his bed 
a corpse. We were in the same college, and 
I was an eye-witness to the fact. D. Eugenio 
Ghioni remained in Rome, but after four months 
he also sunk into his tomb at the age of thirty- 
one. D. Mariano Gabrielli, who was in the 
flower of youth, was in the same manner gra- 
dually declining for six months, and then, like 
the former one, died of what was called con- 
sumption. The Abbot Bucciarelli, a man of 
Herculean stature, slept with his fathers after 
an illness of only three days. The Abbot Berti 
was, after two months, attacked by a slow fever, 
and expired after ten days’ illness. D. A. 
Baldini, at the expiration of thirty-four days, 
was seized with violent spasms and inflamnia- 
tion, and went to rejoin in heaven those mar- 
tyrs who had preceded him. The other six, 
through a special interposition of Providence, 
escaped death ; but all had to sustain for many 
months a dangerous struggle with this last 
enemy. Only D. Alberico and myself re- 
mained untouched by this mysterious agency } 
but we lived in daily expectation of sharing 
the same fate.” 

Those, whether clergy or laity, who feel an 
interest in such revelations as are indicated in 
these brief extracts, will be much struck with 
M. Ciocci’s remarkable history, from the con- 
clusion of which we copy the following, after 
his arrival in London. 

“ This quiet soon met with an interruption 
in the form of a call from Dr. Baldacconi, 
chaplain of the Sardinian Chapel in London. 
The object of this person’s visits was to draw 
me, if possible, into his trammels; but God 
was pleased to deliver me from his contrivances. 
In reply to his numerous inquiries, I related 





TO THE MOST HOLY MARY, 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN AND EARTH. 
In this address, each young lad exposes his | 
peculiar wants to Mary, and opens to her the} 
most secret recesses of his heart, asking her 
for assistance to enable him to repress those 
passions which he feels himself least able to 
govern. These addresses are placed upon the 
shrine of the Madonna, where they remain till 


to him my story, and declared my firm desire 
of belonging only to Christ, of following the 
precepts of the Gospel, and not the inventions 
of the church of Rome. It is impossible to 
describe the furious gesticulations and vehe- 
ment expressions of this reverend gentleman 
on hearing me speak with so little respect of 
his idol. ‘To his misfortune, this gentleman is 
little able to control his temper. I, however, 
did not suffer myself to be affected by his vio- 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








lence; indeed, his passion tended rather to 
confirm me in my opinions—for I saw in him 
an exact copy of the Cistercian monks and 
Jesuits, by whom I had been ill treated in Rome. 
He spoke of the excommunications I had in- 


curred, and drew so terrific a picture of their | 


consequences, that had I been entirely a stranger 
to the thunderbolts forged in the Vatican, I 
should perhaps have thrown myself at his feet 
and implored absolution; for he declared he 
had the power to grant it me in the name of 
God. He at length left me, convinced of the 
inutility of his efforts to terrify me into conces- 
sions, having heard from my own lips that I 
eared not for papal ex ications. On the 
second visit, he hoped with better success to 
employ persuasive means, and came accom- 
panied by the Signor Barelli, an Italian mer- 
chant, established in London. He informed 
me he had received letters from the Cardinals 
Acton and Lambruschini, from the superior of 
the Cistercian order, and also from my parents, 
who, he said, were clothed in thedeepest mourn- 
ing on account of my spiritual death. He 
sought to gain me by numerous artifices, stat- 
ing that complete secularisation might be ob- 
tained for me, and that I could be furnished 
with all necessary funds, he having received 
from Rome orders to that effect. His grand 
aim was to induce me to return to Rome; and 
when I would not so much as hear this spoken 





of, he suggested that I should go to Turin, a} 
On finding that | 


kingdom. governed by Jesuits. 


trying the water-treatment. Her father, ed | It is but fair to say, that Dr. Graham pub- 
was suffering some slight ailment, underwent the | lishes favourable cases as well as unfavourable 
treatment, and was relieved by it. Influenced | ones, and that his book appears to contain a 
by her father’s success, and having caught somie | very impartial account of the “ water-cure;” 
of the enthusiasm of the place, she was also in- | nor is he at all averse to its use under certain 
duced to “ try a little.” Hence she consented | circumstances —such as it was when an old 


to be enveloped for half an hour in a moist | English method of cure, and one already largely 


sheet, and then to be rubbed for two or three | adopted by many professional men; but as the 
minutes with a dripping one ; and during her | book contains the two sides of the question, we 
walks she drank a few tumblers of cold water. | think it justice to those who have only perused 
This treatment during the first three or four | the works in favour of hydropathy, that they 





weeks agreed with her remarkably well, as the 
doctor says is almost invariably the case with 
every new comer. Encouraged by these happy 
presages, she now consented to submit to the 
full process of the “ cure,” especially as having 


been formerly susceptible of cold, and subject | 


to glandular swellings. Priessnitz promised a 
safe and certain removal of what he terms the 
“ bad stuff,” in his absurd humoral patholozy, 
in three months. Her parents, auguring well 
from the first effects, and having the utmost 
confidence in the promises of Priessnitz, re- 
turned to England, committing the young lady 
to the care of some friends while she leisurely 
pursued the “ course.” After the continuance 
of the more potent and violent means for the 
space of a month, the previously favourable 
aspect was changed, and the case assumed a 
totally different character. The glands, as 
might have been expected in a delicate con- 
stitution, began to swell, and boils made their 
appearance. All this was, however, by the 


I had no confidence in any Italian government, | water-doctors, deemed highly propitious, and 


he contented .himself with proposing to me 
Germany or France. I considered England 


hailed with delight. Soon after this she began 
to complain of pains in the stomach; but still 


was the only secure asylum for me, and inti-| Priessnitz expressed himself confident of suc- 


mated that no human force should drag me 
from its hospitable shore.”’* 


Grefenberg, or a True Report of the Water-Cure ; 
with an Account of its Antiquity. By Robert 
Hay Graham, M.D. 8vo, pp. 238. Longmans. 

Ir this work is not enough to undeceive our 
credulous countrymen as to the over-vaunted 
* water-cure,’’ we really do not know what will 
have that effect. The doctor having read “ Mr.,” 
alias “ Captain,” Claridge’s book, the errors of 
which, he says, may be attributed “ as well to 
the enthusiasm called forth on the occasion as 
to his deficiency of knowledge in the physiology 
of the human frame,” and occasionally suffering 
himself severely from gout, he resolved to visit 
the head-quarters of the “ water-cure,” and to 
undergo the treatment. 

Upon his arrival, a Captain Wolf acted as 
interpreter with the genius of the place, the 
immortal Priessnitz; and he afterwards accom- 
panied him to the house, where a young English 
lady, a Miss S. S., had just died. ‘On the 
sheet being removed from her face (says the 
doctor, p. 12), I was surprised at beholding her 
passing loveliness. She seemed to me to realise 
the beau ideal of feminine beauty. * © # 
Little did I suppose, whilst contemplating this 
heart-rending picture, that in the same room I 
myself should be reduced to the verge of life ! 


Lying on a straw-pallet, her hair dishevelled, | 


large boils on the palms of her hands, to which 
the wet rags were still adhering, the room 
scantily furnished, cold and comfortless, an in- 
voluntary shudder came over me!” 

This unfortunate young lady, it appears, ac- 
eompanied her parents to Grafenberg on a trip 
of pleasure, without the slightest intention of 





* «« The Mysteries of the Papal Policy revealed ; or, 
the Testament of Pope Leo XII. to his Successor” 
(from an unpublished German Ms., pp. 35: Edinburgh, 
Ritchie), is a pamphlet direeted to a similar purpose, 
viz. to excite antipathy against the Romish religion. 





cess, At length fever came on, accompanied 
by delirium. The moist sheets were continued, 
and persevered in until within two days of her 
decease. This produced such a degree of in- 
ternal congestion where there was no power of 
reaction, that latterly she vomited and passed 
nothing but blood; at length the catastrophe 
took place, and this hapless young lady expired 
in the arms of her attendant whilst being raised 
in bed, the blood at the same time gushing out 
of her mouth and nostrils, 

What was our grief, after reading this most 
painful case, to find that poor Dr. Bulard has 
also been a victim to the “ water-cure”! This 
gentleman, so well known for his philanthropic 
and professional labours in the East, and who 
inoculated himself scatheless with the plague, 
could not stand the slow but sure progress of 
the “ water-cure.” He had repaired to Gre- 
fenberg simply for enlargement of the liver 
consequent upon intermittent fever caught in 
the Morea; but most probably to study the 
method of cure. Priessnitz, as usual, under- 
took to expel the “ peccant matter” by the 
moist sheet, hip-baths, moist bandages, and 
friction. Diarrhcea came on, and Priessnitz 
rubbed his hands for joy, declaring it a favour- 
able “ crisis ;” but instead of this, the abdomen 
increased in size, and the disease became gra- 
dually worse. Priessnitz seeing matters going 
on thus unfavourably, picked a quarrel with 
Dr. Bulard (which, according to Dr. Graham, 


it appears to be his custom to do when he: 
thinks cases will terminate unfavourably) upon | 


the frivolous pretext that the bandage used by 
Dr. Bulard lad not been sufficiently broad, nor 
the hip-bath sufficiently cold. The doctor was 
accordingly expelled the sanitorium (!) of Gre- 
fenberg, and went to die at Dresden; and the 
world has thus lost a valuable life, and one 
who, had he lived, would probably have assisted 
materially in procuring for mankind an im- 
portant revision of the quarantine laws! 


| should also study Dr. Graham’s Report before 
they trust themselves to the tender mercies of 
a ‘* water-cure” establishment. 





THE CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Songs of the Poets. The Music composed by Ed- 
ward T. Loder. Monro and May; Cramer, 
Beale, and Chappel; Duff and Hodgson. 

Tue composer of these songs is, we are in- 

formed, engaged by Mr. Maddox to write an 

opera for the Princess’s Theatre; and it is very 
probable that he may succeed in amusing the 
usual opera-going community, as his style of 
writing is good and particularly pleasing: but 
before we speak of his elegant book, we may 
make some general remarks concerning music. 

We are not aware of the extent of Mr. Lo- 
der’s learning, but we fear it must rank below 
any of the opera-writers of former times who 
made counterpoint an essential study, before pre- 
suming to compose so important a work. There 
are too many musicians who attempt writing 
operas, and even oratorios, without having any 
knowledge of counterpoint. If such succeed in 
their attempts, it cannot be attributable to the 
| soundness of their musical education, but ra- 
| ther to the unsound opinions of the admirers of 
| music in this country. Why do Gluck’s, Che- 
rubini’s, to say nothing of Mozart’s, numerous 
| Operas sleep so long, when modern composers, 
with a quarter of their genius and education, 
are requested to wake the lyre and hush the 
pretty warbling choir? Because the tone of 
society is lower in this respect that we allow it 
to be. Englishmen are too fond of absolute 
nonsense in their amusements. It is expect- 
ing too much to ask the lovers of our theatrical 
amusements to patronise classical music; and 
the generality of society being so constituted 
that fathers and mothers prefer hearing their 
daughters play polkas, and taking them to im- 
modest ballets, rather than having them taught 
rational and classical music, they ought not to 
be surprised that their daughters prefer unrea- 
sonable frivolity and levity to more innocent and 
far superior enjoyments. If music were properly 
studied, it would become one of the greatest 
blessings to this country. We do not desire to 
be understood that religious works alone should 
be cultivated, but that much such as we have 
designated should take the lead of every other 
style of compesition. It is an undeniable fact, 
that ladies who can see no beauties in music be- 
yond what is termed “a pretty air,”’ are very 
fond of trifling, insipid, and sentimental poetry, 
which pleases their senses because it flatters 
their vanity. ‘ 

Our censure on trifling songs may appeat at 
first sight too severe; but when we consider 
|how minute things tend to important results, 
| too much regard cannot be paid to the style of 
| amusements introduced into families; as the 
| morals of a nation will be more affected by 
|them than is generally supposed, or at least 
regarded. 

We return, however, to Mr. Loder’s songs; 
and we would observe, that his music is, through- 
out this handsome publication, interspersed with 
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delightful melodies. The author modestly claims 
no merit to himself for originality; but we are 
in some measure disposed to disagree with him 
on this point. The poetry of each song is of the 
highest order; and were music generally so 
well wedded with poetry, the union would have 
a very proper influence on society. Upon such 
names as Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, Burns, 
Scott, and Goldsmith, we need not comment. 
Each song is embellished with an excellent 
portrait of the poet, and much enhanced by 
admirable lithographic drawings of Mr. J. 
Brandard, and the zincographic frontispiece of 
Mr. C. Chabot. We could do no less than re- 


commend the beautiful collection to the lovers 
of good music and splendid poetry. 


Mr. Henry Russell from America gave a very 
agreeable vocal entertainment at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Thursday week. His imita- 
tion of the niggers is very amusing. 

Crosby Hall.—On Tuesday evening, Miss C. 
Seyton delivered a lecture on English comic 
opera, with recitative and musical illustrations. 
It was similar to that of which we spoke so 
highly at the London Tavern, about two 
months ago; and went off with equal éclat 
before a crowded audience. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR AS THY- 
SELF.—WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR ? 


Anp do you not thy neighbour know, 
And what he p Awe. of you, 

And why you must divide thy love 

at he may share it too? 

And do you ask, if neighbours can 
Each change of fortune bear, 

And still remain devoted when 
Debate and strife appear? 

You say, the friendship of the world 
But flatters to betray,— 

A syren, wooing with its song 
The victim it shall slay— 

That, like the serpent, there distils 
A poison from its breath, 

While those allured within its coils 
There find despair and death! 

But know, thy neighbour is not one 
Whose friendship you shall seek, 

Nor held by those unholy ties, 
Which hands unholy break : 

For, lo! he claims you by that law 
‘Which in its boundless a 

Embraces in one brotherho 
The family of man; 

That law, “‘ to love him as thyself,’ 
So graciously design’d; 

That law of love, which God himself 

liver’d to mankind. 

Then go, and be it thine, O man, 
Where’er thy lot shall fall, 

To pay thy portion of that debt 
Which God has laid on all! 


And would you know him? go and find 
The stranger left to die, 

With none to ’suage the fever’s thirst, 
Or fix his trust on High ; 

Ay, go, and with thy soothing aid 
Unite thy counsel blest, 

And so, with mercy on the means, 
Shall Heaven perform the rest ! 

And there—oh, yes! behold her there, 
Where, mid the hovel’s gloom, 

She’s weeping, as around its board 
Her children vainly come: 

Then go, and with a grateful mind 
Thy speedy help afford, 

And share the joy thy hand bestows 
With those it has restored. 

Thy neighbour !—’tis that widow’d one, 

_ Whom evil men oppress; 

Itis her orphan child, who shares 
In all her heart’s distress : 

Then go, and with a patient ear 
Receive their tale of grief, 

And, fearless of oppression’s arm, 
Work out for them relief. 

And see where droops that suffering child, 

_, With soot and rags defaced, 
Whose toil on Britain’s hearths employ'd 





Has long its sons disgraced : 


Then go, and, rescued from his task, 
Repair what ill you can, 

And give thy earnest care that he 
May grow a virtuous man. 


Thy neighbour!—’tis yon felon youth, 
Who now, in bars confined, 

Is teaching and by turns is taught 
To prey upon mankind : , 

Then go, and wean his heart from crime, 
His spirit from despair; z 

And so shall he through life rejoice 
That you had found him there. 

And look where goes that outcast, whom 
Degrading vices stain— 

Who mourns the virtue she has lost, 
And yearns to have again: 

Then haste, and to her rescue raise 
An ark of refuge, where 

Religion may with peace and hope 
Allure her footsteps there. 


Thy neighbour !—’tis the unletter’d poor, 
Of needful guides bereft, 

Who, rear’d without instruction, are 
To evil courses left: 

Then go, and round their pathway shed 
Religion’s beacon light, 

And so shall heavenly wisdom lead 
Their truant steps aright. 

And mark where roams yon Israelite, 
Whom fearful ills have taught 

To wail with tears the awful crime 
His guilty fathers wrought: 

Then go, and clear his doubts, and shew 
His doom foretold of yore, 

That he may thus adore the NAME 
His fathers spurn’d before. 

And wist you not the heathen, who 
Makes stocks and stones his trust, 

Yet with a zeal which, led by truth, 
Would make his worship just? 

Then go, and in his darken’d mind 
Light up religion’s ray, 

And send him with a purer faith 
Rejoicing on his way. 


Thy neighbour!—oh, you'll find him there 
Beyond the western wave, 

Where, born to freedom, he is doom’d 
To live and die a slave; 

And as you see the knotted lash 
Ensanguin’d with his gore, 

And riving wounds the burning brand 
Had festering made before ; 

And as you hear his piercing ery, 
When to some distant shore 

His children wide are sold away, 

o mect on earth no more; 

Oh, then go tell his reckless lord, 
As he would be forgiven, 

He must strike off the accursed chain, 
Or die accurst of Heaven. 

And should that stern and reckless one 
Bemoan a chastening rod, 

Yet, blind to truth, discern not there 

he gracious hand of God; 

Oh, then go tell him in that hour 
Of retribution just, 

When every earthly joy shall fade, 
And every earthly trust;— 

When, trembling at the view, he sees, 
Within their dark abyss, 

The terrors of another world 
For crimes he wrought in this,— 

Oh, tell him then repentant tears 
His rebel eye must dim, 

And, pointing to the Saviour’s cross, 
Guide thou his steps to Him. 


For thus the oppressor and the oppress’d, 
The treacherous and the true, 

Alike are neighbours, and demand 
Thy love and service too. 

Then go, and with thy neighbour still 
The righteous rule pursue, 

And do to him as you would have 
That he should do to you. 

Hull, 





VARIETIES. 


Dr. Wolf.—We are informed that, after much 
correspondence, and obtaining from our own 
Government all the interference and aid it feels 
authorised to undertake for the release of Dr. | 
Wolff, Captain Grover a few days since started 
for St. Petersburgh, personally to interest the 
Emperor Nicholas in the same humane aud 
holy cause. We doubt not of his success with 


; 





that great monarch, to whom we feel certain, 


from all lately seen or heard of him, it will 
afford no small degree of gratification to employ 
his utmost influence in Bokhara to liberate 
the missionary from his perilous situation. Of 
Captain Grover’s own exertions and sacrifices 
we cannot speak too highly; they do honour to 
human nature: and if from the mystery still 
hanging over the fate of our countrymen, they 
should be beyond the reach of help, there may 
be other Europeans in life who will reap the 
benefit of this proceeding. We put the “ if,” 
because we have only the assertion of the bar- 
barous king of the fact — no public execution 
has been witnessed ; and immediately after he 
forced Dr. Wolff to write the letter announcing 
their deaths only last year, he immediately al- 
tered his course of conduct towards him, and 
threw him into prison, where he had no means 
of proving or disproving the truth. This does 
create a doubt, though a fearful and remote 
one. 

Christ's Hospital.—It gives us great pleasure 
from year to year to direct attention to the 
orations to be delivered by the senior scholars 
of this noble institution. The ceremony is ever 
an imposing and gratifying one. On Satur- 
day next, St. Matthew’s Day, the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Sheriffs, with the Governors of 
the several royal hospitals, will attend divine 
service at Christ’s Church, Newgate Street, 
when a sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
J. Cohen, M.A., curate of Cheshunt. After 
the sermon, the dignitaries will repair to the 
grand hall, where four orations, on the benetits 
of the royal hospitals, will be delivered by four 
of the senior scholars, according to annual cus- 
tom—the first in Latin, the second in English, 
the third in Greek, the fourth in French. Eight 
poems will also be recited by others of the se- 
nior scholars—viz. a Latin alcaic ode to the 
Queen, on the birth of a second prince; Greek 
iambics on the Spanish Armada; an English 
ode to the Prince of Wales, on his becoming a 
governor of Christ’s Hospital; Latin hexame- 
ters on the conversion of St. Pauly a Greek 
iambic translation of the soliloquy of the King 
in Hamlet ; a Latin elegiac translation of Cow- 
per’s Boadicea; a Greek sapphic ode on the 
death of Campbell; and an English poem on 
Edward VI.. We have only to add, that, on 
this occasion, also, a purse is made up for the 
seniors proceeding to college, and to wish that 
it may be a heavy one. 

Captain Warner's Invention. — We perfectly 
agree with our correspondent H.; and can by 
no means answer the question he puts to us. 
Our projectiles are only fired in Reviews, and 
we know nothing of practical gunnery beyond 
what we have witnessed in experiments at 
Woolwich, and other places. But it strikes 
us that if Captain Warner by his long range 
can destroy ships six miles off, the same dread- 
ful power would knock a martello tower or a 
battery to pieces, say at the distance of two or 
three miles. Why, then, always fix on ships 
for the demonstration? Why not exhibit it 
on shore, and against walls instead of timbers t 
If the Invention cannot be used in both cases, 
it can be no everlasting Peacemaker, but only 
an antidote tonaval war! The whole continent 
of Europe might be covered with bloodshed 
and devastation, notwithstanding the invisible 
and the long-bow shooting at sea!!! 

Lighting the Metropolis.—The following curi- 
ous statistics, prepared by one of the principal 
gas companies, will give some idea of the 
means at present employed for lighting London 
and its suburbs:—There are 18 public gas- 
works, conducted by 12 companies; their capi- 
tal amounts to upwards of 2,800,000/., employed 
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in pipes, tanks, &c. The revenue derivable 
therefrom is estimated at 450,000/. per annum. 
There are about 180,000 tons of coals used 
annually; there are 1,460,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas made; 134,300 private lights, 30,400 
public lights; 380 lamplighters, 176 gaso- 
meters, several of them double, and capable of 
storing 5,500,000 feet; and about 2,500 per- 
sons are employed in various ways.— Times. 

The Esculapius of Thorwaldsen, his latest work, 
and described as a splendid colossal model, 
has, it is stated in the Journal des Débats, been 
so utterly destroyed by falling to pieces in the 
studio at Copenhagen as to be lost for ever to 
the fine arts. May we not hope that it is 
capable of being restored ? 

Chinese Maxim.—When I was a child, if I met 
with a single character in my reading which I 
did not understand, I made the strictest re- 
searches with regard to it, and I ceased not till 
I understood it well, and had engraved it in 
my mind.—Pidding’s Olio. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Congregational Lectures, Tenth Series: An 
Inquiry into the Sacraments, by R. Halley, D.D., 
Part I. Baptism, 8vo, cloth, 14s.—Arthur Arundel, by 
the Author of “ Brambletye House,” 3 vols. post 8vo, 
- U. lls. 6d.—Poor-Law Amendment Act, fep. 8vo, 

s: 6d. — Protestant Thoughts, in -— by aptist 
W. Noel, M.A., 16mo, cloth, 3s, 6¢.—Welcome Vords 
of Greeting and Farewell, 24mo, cl. 3s, — Memoirs of 
Mrs. Gibson, by Francis 'A. West, 2d edit. 12mo, cl. 4s. 

—De Lamartine’s Jocelyn, translated by Robert An- 
struther, 8vo, cl. 21s. — Life of the Rev. Dr. Bell, by 
Robt. Southey and Mrs. Southey, 3 vols. 8vo, cl. 2U, 2s. 
—Pagano-Papismus, by Joshua Stopford, B.D., 1765, 
12mo, 7s.— Order of the Daily a as used in 
St. Peter’s, Westminster, edited by E. F. Rimbault, 
square 16mo, half-bound, 5s. — Geology, by Professor 
Ansted, 2 vols. 8yo, cl. 21. 23. —Illustrations of Bap- 
tismal Fonts, 8vo, cl. 21s.—Emily’s Reward, Mrs. 
Hofland, 18mo, cl. 2s. 6¢.—A Brief View of Greek 
Philosophy, from Socrates to Christ, 12mo, cl. 3s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 
bh m & 
11 53 58: ‘9 

— 53 37 
— 5383 ioe 


h. m. 5. 
11 55 23-1 


1844. 
Sept.18 . 
— 55 21 19 .- 
— 54 41-0 | 0. 
— 54 200 | 





CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exrata.—Nota bene, in our last No., p. 578, col. iii., 
the saa beginning line 6, we did ‘not mean that 
Mr. Breen’s volume was “ voleanic, unhealthy, and 
fertile,” but the Island of St. — And the side- 
title “ Indian Races,’ ay 582, col. i., did not imply 
horse-races in Trinid but the discovery al oo. 

extinct races of Indians. Explanations.—Ed. L 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
R. HENRY RUSSELL (from America) 


will give his VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, on TUES - 

DAY AVENING EXT, ea 17, at the QUEEN’S CON- 

CERT-ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. He will sing “ 1 love 

the Free””—** The Dream of the Revelier™=- **The GamBLea’s 

Wirr’”’—** The Boatman of the Ohio”—* The Manrac’’—** The 

Main Track, or a Leap for Life’’—** The South Carolina Plantation 
Song of the Negro,” &e. 


Tickets, 2s. 6d., to be had at all the Music Shops. 


ATENT METALLIC CAPSULES, — 
CONSUMERS of BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 
BETTS, Jun: and Co. a not be responsible for any 

BOTTLED BRANDY that is inst 
substitution by the Patent Metallic ‘Capsules, Tahasned with the 
words, ** BE ’S PATENT BRANDY, 7 SMITHFIELD BARS.” 
Sold by the most respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants in Town 
and Country, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle, the Bottle included. 


The Patent Brandy is — Soe oe to o Foreign a at GUY'S, 





J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
DOSCOPF, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for sok — 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERsS, CLOCKS, and WATCH 
Neither previous of ae a 
quaintance with practical ast astronomy, are required to enable the 
observer to late with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction of a second. The in- 
strument is as ae asa sun-dial. It is only 33 inches in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it affected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each, 
Dent’s Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 

and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 8% Strand, London. 


He MARINERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

For Insurances on the Lives of Mariners, whether of 

the Royal or.Mercantile Navy; Members of the Coast- 

Guard; Fishermen, Pilots, or Boatmen; of Military Men 


and Civilians | pecoaeay to any part of the Globe; and 
Individuals of every Class in Society resident on shore. 








Trustees. 
Admiral Sir En Henderson Durham, G.C.B. 
Joseph Somes, E: 
Vice-Admiral Sir. William Hall Gage, G.C.H. 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. Capt. Lord Viscount Ingestre, R.N., 
.B., M.P. 
Capt. Thos. Dickinson, R.N. 
Philip Baker, Esq. 


Joseph Bishop, Esq. Edmund Turner Watts, 
George Lee, Esq. 


Esq. 

George Mann, Esq. John Wills, Esq. 
Auditors—Donald M‘Rae, Esq.; B. Fooks, Esq. 
Bankers—Bank of England ; Commercial Bank. 

Physician —Sir James Eglinton Anderson, M. D., 
R.LA., 11 New Burlington Street. 
Surgeon—Charles Ilderton Croft, Esq., 22 Laurence 
Pountney Lane. 

Solicitor—John Hayward, Esq., 2 Adelaide Place, Lon- 

don Bridge; and Dartford, Kent. 


Sir George Rich. 
John Warrick, Esq. 


The Policies granted by this pony ~ <4 cover voyages of every de- 
scription and service in every lobe. The Premiums for 
Life Policies, with pormiesions | = go nay every where without tor- 
— are lower than have ever hitherto been taken for such gene: 


_ = Annuities to Mariners at very moderate Premiums. 

The Premiums for all — Assurances are based upon a new 
adjusted Table of Morta 

‘en per Cent of the Profits applied in making provision for Des- 
titute and Disabled Mariners. 
JOHN DAWSON, Resident-Manager. 

Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 

The Company is ready to receive a} oyun = for A, 
i te u bili i activity, a, in the 
principal sea-ports and market-towns of th ~ Unit Kingdom. 


Ustteo KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 

Honorary Presidents, 
| Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
n 


Lord Elphinsto: 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 








Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown } 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Earl of Stair 
Directors. 
Jamus Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hanawsy De Casrao, Esq., Deputy-Chairmen, 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair i Esq. ¥, Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, sident. | William Railton, Esq. 
E. perme Boyd, faa. Assist. | John Ritehie, Esq. 

Reside! . H, Thomson, Esq. 
Charles] Peenes Esq. 

Surgeon—F, Hale Thomson, Esq., 48 Berners Street. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a sora paid- up Capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its ——— in 1834, 
1Ts ANNUAL INCOME BKING UPWARDS OF 72,00U. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to ~ Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added a Bonus of 21, ‘od 
cent per Annum on the sum insured to all Policies of the Partici- 
pating Class from the time they are effected. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 3lst Decem- 
ber 1840, is as follows :— 

Sum Assured. Time Assured, 
£3000 =. ~—s«6 Years 10 Months ° 
5000, ~~ 6 Years ° e . 
5000. = 4 Years * @ . 400 0 0 
5000. 2 Years a” ‘@ 200 0 0 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the moxt moderate scale; 
and only neohayy aes need be paid for the first Five Years, where 
the Insurance is for life. 


Sum added to Policy. 
6837. 6s. 8d. 
600 0 0 





ST. GEORGE'S, and the 
the Kingdom, Attention is and = requested ta $0 THE SECURITY 
aFForDED BY THE Parent Meractic Capsuces. 





— infe ion will be afforded pos wey: greene to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall "Mall, hondes, 





BEITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap, ix, 
Half-credit Rates of Premium, — Persons assured avcording to these 
rates are allowed credit (without Cetegr nes for half the amount of the 
first seven annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate ot 
five per cent per annum, with — Ry rs of aying off the principal 
at any time, or having —— rom the sum assured 
when the policy becomes 
Policies may thus be pene at lower rates than are generally re. 
quired for the term of seven years only; whilst the holders have the 
— apie | for the payment of their claims, whenever death may 
Haye ene they paid double the amount of premium, which would 
rged for assurances effected in the usual way. 
Extract from the Half-credit Rates of Premium :— 


Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Term of Life. 





| Half Premium for 


Whole Premium after | 
Seven Years. 


Age. Seven Years. 
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SOLID WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 
5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten. 


. tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to their 
o cee Lane by which the most elaborate Designs in enriched 
ings are produced at so reasonable a price, as to enable connois. 
pon to possess t o- exquisite Designs which have hitherto been 
pace beyond their reach in conseq uence of the enormous cost and 
fficulty of getting them nay “yp in this country. 
Mi diminution in price for solid and durable Decorations, has 
oted a purer feeling (from its extensive aeptiontion} for the Fm. 
pellishumentotOathedrats, Nag ee and ee 8, andl Mansions, either 
in the Gothic, Elizabethan, French an styles; and the Pro- 
prietors beg to invite attention to the new: oy a at Paddington 
and Wilton Place, ig! ples of the character and 
effect of these moan sa 
Amongst the advantages of this new art, is the power of realising 
the most delicate and elaborate ry of the Artists with the most 
perfect fidelity, and also of executing their most complicated and rich 
designs at a price little beyond that of the plainest works. 
Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
where estimates are given, and contracts entered into, for the en- 
ve up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or 





Oo ENGINEERS, , ARCHITECTS, and 
LDERS.—PATENT METALLIC SAND CEMENT.— 

The sconeibees of the Patent Metallic Sand, after ten years’ expe- 
tience of its merits, confidently recommend it to the attention of 
Engineers and Architects as a valuable material in all works where 
- raulic cements are necessary, and great strength is required. 

From the chemical properties ot the | Metallic Sand, it forms, when 
mixed with blue lias lime, a metallic cement of great strength and 
density; the iron, which is one of its REY constituents, combin- 
ing with the bed in which it is deposited, and communicating to it 

greater degree ness than can be obtained by admixture 
with any other known material. Concrete and mortar in which 
the Metallic Sand has been used, are more durable than any other, 
continuing to indurate bay time, and not being affected by damp, 
otherwise than increasing in hardness from the oxydisation which is 
thereby occasioned. Employed as a cement to turn water from 
brick-work in tunnels, sewers, and other under-ground works, the 
Metallic Sand is found cheaper, and, from its eminent adhesive qua- 
lities, to form a more solid and h lic body in Combi with 
the brick-work, eo any other cement at present known; and in all 
cases the Metallic Sand is found the best substitute for pozzolano that 
has ever been presented to the public. As an external stucco, the 
Metallic Cement assumes a rich stone-colour without the aid of paint 
or tint of any kind, does not vegetate, and is entirely free from cracks 
and blisters, and continues to improve, in appearance and dura- 
rete = exposure to the weather. The proprietors refer with con- 

we to works in which the Metallic Sand has been extensively 
copia yed as concrete and mortar, viz. at the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the pape nem of which were entirely formed of the Metallic 
Concrete; the princi tunnels on the aranen* line of railway, 
and other impertant buildings, which are more icularly reterred 
to in the prospectus, where also will be found references to very 
extensive erections ee have been stuccoed with the Metallic 
Cement; and among the more recent may be named the new Gresham 
Club-house in King William Street. 

Further information will be given, and specimens peers on appli- 
cation to Mr. C. K. Dyer, 4 New Broad Street; and at the Metallic 
on Wharf, King’s Road, opposite Pratt Street, Camden New 

‘own 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Streat, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


, ets ng celeb d for ‘ retains ve orn, 
riority rs a ectly mild emollient 8 p, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an pecs Bi and lasting each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor C: 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Table, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprtr’s PauservatTive Toorn- PowpeRr, an effectual preparation 
od Borpee! jing the Test, and preserving them in a sound and 

alth: ‘0 the mouth, and divest- 
oe the Teeth ot every impurity, inereases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour, 

Hxnprte’s Moxssine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the — and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertum: 

His Germinative Liquid is ponrtaln specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair i is tailing, 

Hewpair’s Corp Cazam ov Rosrs, p red in great perfection. 
— Scowgatna Drops, for removing greasy spots from 

te 

Lxparpne MAnkina Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle. 
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ANDLES SUPERIOR in their BURNING 
QUALITIES to the FINEST WAX are now retailed through- 
out the country at One Shilling per pound. 

parties who are in the habit of burning two Tallow Moulds of four 
to the pound are res) tfull: este to make the experiment, 
whether a single “ Price's Parsnr Canpix” of six to the pound will 
not give more light; and whether, therefore, these Candles do not 
afford a cheaper source of light than the commonest Tallow ones, 
notwithstanding the difference in price per pound, 

Care must be taken to ask for them in the shops under the name 
ven above, as there are some imitations sold under the name 
® Composite,” by which Price’s Patent Candles were originally made 
public. 

The trade may obtain them wholesale from Enwarp Price and 
Co., Belmont, Vauxhall; or from Parmar and Co., Sutton Street, 
Clerkenwell. 





LITERATURE AND ART, 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, September 2, 1844.—The 
#XTENDED and PRACTICAL COURSE of CHEMICAL LEC- 
{URES and DEMONSTRATIONS for Medical and General Stu- 
dents, delivered in the Lal y of this Instituti 14 fessor 
BRANDE, will commence on TUESDAY, the 8th of October, at 
Nine in the Morning. The Lectures will be continued on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at the same hour, during the Ses- 
sion, which terminates in May. 
A Prospectus and further particulars may be obtained at the 


al Institution, 
aaa JOSEPH FINCHER, Assistant-S y. 





ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 


WILL CONTAIN THE COMMENCEMENT OF 


REVEIRTIONS” LONDON 


W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ., 


WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS OW STEEL BY “PHIZ.” 


LONDON: JOHN MORTIMER, ADELAIDE-S3REET. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LON DON.— 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 1344-45.—The WINTER 
SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, the lst day of October 
next, at Two o’Clock P.m., with an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
by Professor ROYLE- 
Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy—Richard Partridge, 
F 


Physiology , General and Morbid Anatomy—R. B. Todd, 
M.D. PRS. 


Practical Anatomy—Mr. J. Simon and Mr. W. Bow- 
man, F.R.S. 

Chemistry—J. F. Daniell, D.C.L. F.R.S., and Dr. Miller. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics—J, F. Royle, M.D. 
F.R.S. 


MedicineGeorge Budd, M.D. F.R.S. 

Surgery—William Fergusson, F.R.S.E. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children—Ar- 
thur Farre, M.D. F.R.S. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Botany—Edward Forbes, F.L.S. 
Comparative Anatomy—T. Rymer Jones, F.R.S. 
Forensic Medicine—W. A. Guy, M.D. 
Chemical Manipulation—Dr. W. A. Miller. 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
The Hospital is visited daily at half-past one o’clock ; and Cli- 
nical Lectures are given every week by Dr. Budd and Dr. Todd, 
and by Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Partridge. 

The Physicians’ Assistant and Clinica] Clerks, the House Sur- 
geon, and Dressers, are selected by examination from the Students 
of the Hospital. 

A limited number of Students may be accommodated with rooms 
in the College, and some of the Professors receive Students into 
their houses. 

Any further information may be obtained upon application to the 
Dean of the Medical Department, J, Forbes Royle, M.D, 


R. W, JELF, D.D., Principal. 
August, 1844, 


CHOOL of CHEMISTRY and NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
London ; under the direction of JOHN RYAN, LL.D. M.D., and 
Professor BACHHOFFNER, Ph.D. M.A. 
The Course of CHEMICAL LECTURES and Practical Demon- 
Strations for Medical and general Students, Agriculturi &c. un- 





8 New Burlington Street, Sept. 14, 1844. 


WORKS preparing for immediate 
Publication by Mr. BENTLEY: — 


NEW 


I. 

The DARK FALCON. A Tale of the At- 
truck. By J.B. FRASER, Esq., Author of * The Kuzzilbash,”’ 
* Allee Neemroo,” &c. 4 vols. post 8vo. 

Il. 


The HISTORY of SWEDEN. Translated 


from the Swedish of ANpEns Fayxeu.. Edited by Mrs. MARY 
HOWITT. 2 vols. 8vo. : 
Ill. 


Last Series. 


The ATTACHE; or, Sam Slick in England. 
Completing the Sayings and Doings of Mr. Slick. By the Author 
of * Tux Cuocxmaxwgr.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Iv. 

HAMPTON COURT. An Historical Ro- 
mance. 3 vols. post 8vo. . 

New Volume of *' The Standard Novels.” 


The TWO ADMIRALS. A Tale of the Sea. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., will form the next volume of 
** The Standard Novels and Romauces,’’ Complete in one volume, 
with Engravings, price 6. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 2 vols. medium 8vo, price 26s. cloth lettered, 
RAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 
PEASANTRY, 
By WILLIAM CARLETON, 
A New Edition, with a Portrait, Autobiographical Introducti 
and Notes, with numerous I\lustrations on Wood and Steel. 
“ They are invaluable as ge | before the English reader, in a 
a 


= form, pictures of the social condition of the poorer classes in 
reland,”—Cheltenham Examiner. 


London: Wm. S. Orr and Co. Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun,, and Co. 
inburgh: Fraser and Co, 








der the direction of Dr. Joun Raw, will commence on the 7th of 
October, at Twelve o’Clock a.m., and will be continued on each 
alternate day. 

The STEAM NAVIGATION Class for NAVAL OFFICERS will 
meet on the 8th of October, at Twelve o’Clock a.m. 

The Class for RAILWAY ENGINE-DRIVERS will open on 
Tuesday evening, the 8th of October, at Eight o’Clock p.m. 

The Class on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, embracing ELEC- 
TRICITY and GALVANISM, under the direction of Professor 
Bacunorrner, will commence on the 7th of October, illustrated 
by the extensive Apparatus of the Institution. 

A Syllabus of the various Classes may be had at the Institution. 

R. L, LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 





13 Great Marlborough Street. 
HE NARRATIVE of the VOYAGES 
and SERVICES of the NEMESIS 
FROM 1840 ro 1843, 
And of the combined Naval and Military Operations in 
China, &c. 


Mr. Corsumw begs to announce, that he is preparing for imme- 
diate publication a New and cuearga Epition of the above 

ork, to be comprised in one volume 8vo, with Maps and Plates. 
Those who may desire to secure early copies are requested to for- 
ward their orders without delay to their respective Booksellers, 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Now complete, in 2 vols. Svo, with 44 Etchings, price 24s. cloth, 


To BURKE of “OURS.” 
By HARRY LORREQUER. 


“ One of the most attractive works which have proceeded from the 
ette. 


pen of Harry Lorrequer.”—Doncaster Gaz 


Dublin: Wm, Curry, jun,, and Co. London: Wm, 8. Orr and Co,, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Ollendorff's Method—Latin. 
12mo, price 3s. cloth lettered, 


IRST LATIN GRAMMAR and EXER- 
CISES, on OLLENDORFF’S METHOD, 
By WILLIAM HENRY PINNOCK, 
Of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
“ This development of the structure of the Latin language h 

jong been put in practice by the author among his own pu 

iderab dvantag: logical anal, —continu 
tion and explanation, with questions of nal 
critical and diversified as to establish a sound ki 
guage as it now exists in classic authors, and 
tiguity with the parts they analyse, a point of t importance for 
practical application,—are some of its most a features. This 
questioning ix carried out in all our blic sc! and universities, 
and the best modern editions of classic authors are not considered 
complete for the purposes of education without the appendage of 
examinatory questions; how much more necessary, therefore, must 
it be in our introductory works on these important subjects! And 
further: the hb i di Pp here ——- been ap- 
plied most isfactorily and sfully to the man and French 

y Mr. Ollendorff, whose celebrity in this department has 

obtained for him the flattering appellation of the ‘ Euclid’ in Ger- 
man.” —Preface. 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 




















RELAND BEFORE and SINCE the 
UNION with GREAT BRITAIN. 
By ROBERT MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. 

pleased to see Mr. Montgomery Martin, in his grave and 

statistical publication, producing so many striking facts in conti- 
nuation of his argument in favour of the Irish Union with England.” 

Literary Gazette. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co. Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun., and Co. 
Edinburgh: Fraser and Co. 


A New Edition, with Illustrations by Edwin and 
Charles Landseer, R.A., royal 8vo, 

HE ART of DEER-STALKING. 

Illustrated by 9 Narrative of a few Days’ Sport in the Fo- 
reat of Atholl. 
By WILLIAM SCROPE, Esq, F.L.S. 
Author of ** Days and Nights of Salmon-Fishing.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price Half-a-Crown, cloth, 
RS. HOFLAND’S NEW WORK— 


EMILY’S REWARD; or, the Holiday Trip to Paris. 
With a Frontispiece by Win11ams, 


By the same Author, 
The SON ofaGENIUS. 14th Edition, price 3s. 
The DAUGHTER of a GENIUS. Sixth Edition, 
ice 2s, 


ELLEN, the TEACHER. New Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
THEODORE; or, the Crusaders. Seventh Edition, 
price 2s, 6d. 


London: Grant and Griffith. successors to J. Harris, corner of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





Price 2s. 6d., neatly bound in cloth gilt, 
HE YOUNG HUSBAND; or, Hints to 


regulate the Conduct of Young Men who have entered, or 
are about to enter, the Married State. 
By ARTHUR FREELING. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65 Paternoster Row. 


Autobiography of Dr. Adam Clarke. 
In a very large volume octavo, at the reduced price of 7s, 6d. in 

cloth, the few remaining copies of 

N ACCOUNT of the INFANCY, RELI- 
GIOUS and LITERARY LIFE, of DR. ADAM CLARKE, 
LL.D. F.A.S., partly written by himself, and continued by one of 
his Daughters. The Second Edition. 

London: — for the Author, and sold by Thomas Tegg, 
73 Cheapside ; and all other Booksellers, 





Home. By Miss Sedgwick. 
In one volume, royal 32mo, price 2¢. in cloth, 


E. 
By Miss SEDGWICK, 
Author of * Live and Let Live,” &c. Forming part of “ Tegg’s 
Standard Library.” 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; where may be 
had, printed uniform, 


Three Experiments of Living, price 2s. 





Blunt's Reformation in England. 
In a pocket volume, neatly printed, price 5s. bound in cloth, 
A SKETCH of the REFORMATION in 
ENGLAND. ; 
By the Rev. J.J. BLUNT, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridg2. . 
The Seventh Edition, corrected, forming Vol, XXVI. of ** The 
Family Library.”’ 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside ; and may be pro- 
cured by order of all Booksellers ; where also may be had, 
A Pictorial Catalogue of the Works forming the 
Family Library. 
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Messrs. Lonaman anv Co. have published the following New Works during the 
last TWELVE Monrus :— 


Adaiy’s (Right Hon. Sir R.) Historical Memoir | King’s 


of his Mission to the Court of Vienna in 1806 


Allan’s (J. H.) Pictorial Tour in the Meiiterra 
nean. 4to, Plates and Wood-Engravings 


Amy Herbert. By a Lady. 


v. Sewell, B.D. 2 vols. 


Edited by the Rev 


(Lord) Speeches and W ritings. 


With 
Memoir by Earl Fortescue 
Kiihner’s (Dr. Raphael) Elementary Greek 
Grammar, ‘Translated ey H. Millard 


' Laing’s (S.) Chronicle of the Kings of Norway. 


Translated from the Swedish of Snorro Sturleson. 5 vols. 


Artizan Club's (The) Treatise on the Steam. | Lardner’s Cabinct Cyclopedia. 


Engine. Nos. 1 to 3, with Plates and Woodcuts ° 


Bailey's (Samuel) Essays on the Pursuit of 
Truth, and on the Progress of Knowledge. 2d Edition, 9s. 6d. ; 


Balmain’s (W. H.) Lessons on Chemistry, for | 


the use of Pupils, Schools, &c. 

Beale’s Vale of the Towey, or Sketches in South 
Wales 

Bell's (John) Compositions from the ‘Liturgy. 
4to, with 36 Plates in Outline. 

Black's (Wm.) Practical Treatise on Brewing. 
3d Edition, corrected, with additions 10s. 

Blair’s Chronological and Historical Tables, ex- 
tended under Sir Henry Ellis’s Revision. Half-bound, Sis. 6d. 

Bloomfield (Rev. S. T.), Thucydides’ wainy of 
the Peloponnesian War. N,w Edition, 2 vols. 38s. 

Bremer’s (Fredrika) Diary; with Strife and 
Peace. Translated by Mary Howitt. ° vols. e - Sle 

Bremer's (Fredrika) H—— Family, Tralinniin, 
Axel and Anna, &c. Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. 21s. 

Burns’ (Dr.) Christian Fragments 4 5s. 


Cairns’ (Dr.) Treatise on Moral Freedom . 12s. 


Carlén’s (Emilie) Rose of Tistelin. 2 vols. 21s. | 


Connell’s (James) Elements of the Differeatial 
and Integral Calculus. 

Copland’s (Dr.) Dictionary of Practical Medicine. 

Vols. 1 and 2, 60. 

Dahlmann’s (Prof. .) History of the English Revo- 
lution. Translated from the German by H. Evans Lloyd, 10s. 6d. 

De Custine’s (The Marquis) Russia. Translated 
fromtheFrench. 3vols. . 

Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Pe ~e 
of the Old Testament. 2 vols. 73s. 6d.; large paper, 4/. 14s. 6d. 

Graham’s (G. F.) English, or the Art of 4 
position. 2d Edition, revisedandimproved . Py 

Graham's (G. F.) First Ste eps to Latin Writing. 
2d Fdition, enlarged and improved’ 

Grant’s (Mrs. of Laggan) Memoir and Corre- 
spondence. Edited by her Son. 3 vols. 

Greenwood’s (Col.) Tree- Lifter, or a "New Me- 
thod of Transplanting Trees 

Gray and Mitchell's Ornithology. _-The Genera 
of Birds, 4to, coloured Plates, Parteltc5,each . 10s. 6d. 

Halsted’s (Caroline) Life and Times of Richard 
the Third. 2 vols., with Portrait, &c. 

Hamel's French Grammar and Exercises. By 
N. Lambert. New Edition, inl vol.is.6d. Key . 

Hannam’s (Jno.) Economy of Waste Re a 
Treatise on the Nature and Use of Neglected Fertilisers, ‘ss. 6d. 

Harris's (Major Sir Wm. C.) Highlands of Hi 
opia, and Embassy to Shoa. 2d Edition, 3 vols. ° 

Hawker’s( Col.) Instructions to Young Pen 
in all that relates to Guns and Shooting. 9th Edition . 2s. 

Hoare’s (Clement) Improved Method of Planting 
and Managing the Roots of Grape Vines . 

Hobbes’s English Works. Vols. 9 and 10 (the 
Translation of the Iliad & Odyssey), 10s. ; non-subscribers, 12s. 

Horsley’s (Bishop) Biblical Criticism. 2d Edit. 
with additions and new Indexes. 2 vols. e « 

Howitt’s (Mary) Child’s Picture and Verse- Book 

—* Otto Speckter'’s Fable-Book.” 100Engravings . 10s. 6d. 

Howitt’s (Wm.) German Experiences . 7s. 6d. 

Howitt’s (Wm. ) Life and Adventures of Jack of 
the Mill. 2 vols. 

Howitt’s (Wm.) Rural Life of England. "3d Edit, 
corrected and revised, with Wood-Eugravings 2s. 

Howitt’s (Wm.) Wanderings of a Journeyman 
Tailor. Translated from the German of D. Holthaus - 6s, 

Humphreys’ History of the Illuminated Books 
and MSS. of the MiddleAges. Partl, 12s.; large paper . 21s. 

Hunt’s (Robert) Researches on Light. 10s. 6d. 

Institution of Civil Engincors— Minutes of Pro- 
<a. Vol. 2 - 10s. 6d. 

Jeffrey’s (Lord) Contributions to tthe Edinburgh 
Review. 4 vols. 


Kennedy’s (Rev. B. H.) 


" Progressive Latin 
Grammar for all Classes in Schools ° + 48. 6d. 


LONDON : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, axp LONGMANS. 


6a. | 


“| 





Lardner S& Walker's Electricity. Vol. 2, 6s. ; complete in 2 vols, 12s. 
Thirlwall’s History of Greece. Vol. 5, 6s. ; ‘comp! ete in 8 vols, 48s. 


; Lee's (Dr. Robert) Lectures on the Theory and 
Practice of Midwifery 15s. 

Lee’s ( Mrs.) Elements of Natural ‘History, for 
the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 

Lee's (Mrs.) Taxidermy. 6th Edition . 7s. 

Lever's (Dr. John C. W.) Treatise on Organic 


Disease of the Uterus 
Loudon’s (J. C.) Encyclopedia of Agriculture 
5th Edition, with Supplement 
Low's (Professor) Inquiry into the Nature of the 
Simple Bodies of Chemistry ° « 
Mabinogion. By Lady Charlotte ‘Guest. Part 5, 8s. 
M‘Culloch’s (J. R.) Commercial Dictionary. Aa 
entirely New Edition, 50s.; half-bound in russia 
Major’s (Dr.) Guide to the Reading of the Greek 
Tragedians. Edition 
Marcet’s ( Mrs.) Conversations on the History of 
England, 2d Edition, with additions e 
Marcet’s (Mrs.) Conversations on Language, for 
Children 4s. Gd. 
Marcet's (Mrs. ) Lessons on Animals, ‘Vegetables, 
and Mineral: 
Marx and Willis ( Drs.) on the Decrease of Dis. 
ease effected by the Progress of Civilisation . 
Maunder’s (Samucl) Treasury of History. 
10s.; bound, 12s. 
Maunder’s (Samuel) Universal Class- Book: a 
New Series of Reading-Lessons 5s. 
Modern Syrians (The), or Native Society in 
Aleppo, Damascus, &c. By an Oriental Student 10s. Gd. 
Moore’s (Thomas) Poetical Works. 1 vol. uni- 
form with Byron and Southey. %ls.; morocco. « 42s. 
Miiller’s (C. O.} Introduction to a Scientific Sys- 


tem of Mythology. Translated by John Leitch 


«| Murray’s (Hugh) Encyclopedia of Geography. 


New Edition, with Supplement 

Pycrof’ s (Rev. J.) Course of English Reading, 
adapted to every Taste and Capacity 

—— Greek Grammar Practice H 3s. Ga, 
—— Latin Grammar Practice. . 2s. Gd. 
Reid’s (Dr.) Illustrations of the Theory and 
Practice of Ventilation. With Diagrams, and 320 Woodcuts. 16s. 
Rivers’s Rose Amateur’s Guide. 3d Edit. . 6s. 
Sandby’s (Rev. George, joa.) Mesmerism and its 
Opponents, with a Narrative of Facts Gs. 
Scoresby’s (Rev. Wm.) Magnetical lnvestigations 
Part 2, 10s. 6d. 
Scott's Es_(Watem) Elements of Arithmetic and 


Southey’ 8 (Robert) Poctical Works, 1 vol. uni- 


form with Moore and Byron, 21s.; morocco 42s. 


Spalding’s (Samuel) Philosophy of Christian 


Summerly’ s (Mrs. Felix) Mother's Primer» ; ' 

Tayler’s (Rev. C. B.) Margaret, or the Pearl. 6s. 

Thomson’s (Dr. A. T.) London Dispensatory. 

Oth Edition, 21s. 

Thomson's (Prof. James) Elementary T reatise 
on Algebra, Theoretical and Practical 

Ure’s (Dr. A.) Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines. 3d Edition 

Walker’s (George) Chess Studies, comprising 
1000 Games by the first Players ° 10s. 6d. 

Walton's (W. L.) Amatcur’s ; Drawing- Book. 12s. 


Waterton’s (Charles) Essays on Natural History, 
chiefly Ornithology. With an Autobiography of the Author. 
First ata Sth : Edition e : ° Se. 

Second Series, with i ‘Of A bi phy . 6s. 6d. 

Webster (Thomas) and Parkes’ ( Mrs. ) Eneyclo- 
pedia of Domestic Economy, with 1000 Woodcuts > 

Whitley's (Nicholas) Application of Geology to 
Agriculture . 7s. Gd. 

Willoughby (Lady).— Pa 
~ oughby (Lady). 4 “* 2 Diary, popetog vate 

Morocco (old style}, 42s.; boards, 18s. 

Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.SS. Erebus and 


Terror. Parts 1 and 2, with Engravings, each ° 10s. 








Mr. Horace Smith's Historical Romance. 
Now realy at all the Libraries, in 3 vois. 


RTHUR ARUNDEL: 


A Tale of the English Revolution. 
By the Author of ‘“‘ Brambletye House,” &c. 
Also just ready, 
HILLINGDON HALL; or, the Cockney 


Squire. A ‘Tale of Country Life. By the Author of * Handley 
Cross,’’ * Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities,” &c. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, ee 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


8 Wew Burlington Street, Sept. 14, 1844, 
M® BENTLEY has just published the fol- 


lowing NEW WORKS : — 
i. 
SECOND EDITION of PRESCOTT’S HIs- 
ORY of the CONQUEST of MEXICO. 
With ss _ Fe the Conqueror, Hernando Cortes; anda Prelimi, 


nary View of — Mexiean Civilisation. Revised and cor- 
rected by the Author. 3 vols. 7 with Portraits and Maps. 


The FREE LANCE. 
An Historical Romance. 
By D. M‘CARTHY, Ea; -» Author of ** Massaniello,” &c, 
vols. post Svo. 
Il. 
NEW EDITION OF 


SOCIAL LIFE in ENGLAND and FRANCE, 


To which are now first added,—Remarks on Lord Orford’s Let- 
ters—The Life of the Marquise du Deffand—The Life of Rachel 
Lady Russell—Fashionable Friends, a Comedy. 


By the Editor of * Tux Latreas ov Mapame vu Desranp.” 
2 vols. post Svo, with a Portrait of the Author, 


IV. 


The POPULAR Tiara 
hy 
Author of ** Mothers and aughters,” m The eee” “The 
Ambassador's Wife,”’ &c. 3 vols. post 8 
v. 


DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE of 
JAMES HARRIs, FIRST EARL of MALMESBURY. 
Containing Memoirs of his Time from 1767 to 1869; and an Ac- 
count of his Missions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick the 
Great, Catherine the Second, and the Hague; and his Special 
Embassies to Berlin, Branswick, and the French Republic. 

Edited by his Gaanpson, the Turrp Eart. 
2 vols. Svo, with Portrait, &c. 


VI. 


PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. 
By FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. 
ConTENTs : — 

P of the Albi the Inquisition, the Lollards, 
the Vaidole or Wi aldenses— -Pertecutions in France preceding the 
of St. > 1572—Massacre of St. Bartho- 
laine Paces ations in athe Cc evennes, and in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. 2 vols. Svo. 








The uLT.. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘* ‘The Marrying Man,’’ ** Cousin Geoffery,” &e. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
vil. 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 
WOMEN. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 
Author of ** Bearn and the Pyrenees,” * A Pilgrimae to Au- 

vergne,” &e. 4 vols, Svo, with numerous Portraits. 
*,* The first two, or the last two volumes, may be had separately 
to complete sets, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
‘o her Majesty. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Small 8vo, price 3s. 6¢., No. VI. 


REEK PHILOSOPHY. 


Part I. 
Being a Brief View of Greek Philosophy from Socrates to the 
Birth of Christ. 


Lately published, 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Part I. 
No. V. of the Series. 


** Every person who reads these books will rise from their wi 
rusal with the tone of his thonghts streugthene@and improved. 
Literary Gazette, 


William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 
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Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Coltage, Cowley Road, North 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, € ambermeil 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Nervrington, in a County of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New , Fetter Lane, ia 
the City of London: and published by William, ‘Armiger Scripps, of 
Number 15 South Molton Stect,iu the Parish Y Remggps George, Haw- 
over Square,in the County of Middlesex, Publisher, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, Number 7 Wellington sircet. Strand, in the go 
of the Savoy in the Seem, i in the said County of Middleser, on S& 
turday, September 14, 1844 

Agents for New York,—wWiley aud Putnam, 161 Broadiray- 
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